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| The Self-Satisfied Middle Class 


WE hear a good deal these days about es H 
uprising of the radicals. But Iam more i 


concerned about the downsitting of the 


H 


Ti 


conservatives---those who are quite content with things 


as they are; who have comfortable homes, can afford 


to wear good clothes, are assured of enough to eat, 
can educate their children, and who have snug little 


sums in the bank or in bonds which will take care of 


iii iO 


them in the future. 


The greatest menace to our American institu- 
tions to-day is not the labor agitator nor the trust 


magnate. The greatest menace to society is the 


smug, self-satisfied middle class, the “standpatters,” 
those who do not wish to be disturbed, the people 
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who do not want to be compelled to face the real 
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social facts of the twentieth century. 


“An East Side American” (in the Outlook) 
Charles Stelzle. 
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Random Thoughts of a Reviewer 


In reviewing a certain novel by a well- 
known American writer Heywood Broun 
recently called the book “the only novel 
I have found in six months which was to 
me altogether satisfactory.’ Think of it! 
Mr. Broun has found a novel that is 
altogether satisfactory, and six months 
ago he found another one! If our genera- 
tion is turning out two satisfactory novels 
a year it will easily surpass the great Vic- 
torian era. ‘ 

I mention this because reviewers are 
popularly thought to ke hard-hearted. 
Of course there are reviewers who praise 
everything they read, or perhaps I should 
say that they praise everything they 
review, for such critics seldom bother to 
peruse a book kefore preparing their en- 
comiums. Critics of this kind we can 
leave out of account; they are probably 
even less reliable than the gentlemen who 
invent the blurks on book jackets. 

The reviewers who take their work 
seriously, however, frequently find it 
necessary to voice unfavcrable opinions. 
And inevitably there are peeple who re- 
monstrate, asking these critics if they 
think themselves ketter than the authors. 
The cheer-leading critic is, as a rule, much 
more popular than the cne who tries to 
maintain a critical and objective attitude. 

In a church journal the canons of popu- 
lar reviewing are perfectly simple. All 
one has to do is to praise the books which 
conform to church dogmas and damn the 
dissenters. But I dcukt if that is good 
reviewing. It seems to me that one 
should judge a book primarily on the 
originality of the author’s point of view 
and on the skill with which he presents his 
case. In that way one often praises a 
book with which one disagrees much more 
highly than some book with which one is 
in hearty accord. 

But be that as it may, I am convinced 
that all reviewers are too free with com- 
mendation, and to support my argument I 
have some statistics to present. In the 
year between July 1, 1925, and July 1, 
1926, I have reviewed 184 books. Glanc- 
ing hastily over my reviews, I find that 
I have praised fifteen of these books in 
almcst unrestrained fashion. Fifty-two 
more I have commended, though with 
some moderation. Toward 104 books I 
have keen more or less indifferent, either 
mingling praise and condemnation or 
expressing no very definite opinion. Thir- 
teen books I have condemned, though in 
every case with some reservations. 

These figures seem to me to be signif- 
icant. I know that people have said that 
my reviews were hyper-critical. Maybe 
so, but the figures seem to tell a different 
story. They suggest that if I did much 
more praising I should be blah-blahing 
all over the place. 

And having said all that, I want to beat 
the drums a little for some books to be 


reviewed in July. First, let me advise 
every reader of the Leader to get Mark 
Sullivan’s “The Turn of the Century.” 
It is the most fascinating volume, I be- 
lieve, I ever picked up. The historians 
have been talking about the new his- 
tory, the history that would tell about 
popular movements and scientific progress 
rather than political victories and military 


* campaigns, but while they have been talk- 


ing Mr. Sullivan, a journalist, has done 
the thing and done it supremely well. 

Then there is Storey and Lichauco’s 
“The Conquest of the Philippines,” a bit 
of unpleasant reading for some people. In 
its interpretation of facts it may be unfair, 
but it presents enough authenticated facts 
to give any one pause. A different kind 
of book is Blair Niles’s ‘‘Black Haiti,” to 
which I have already referred. It made a 
deep impression on me, and I recommend 
it to every one who cares for beautiful and 
vivid descriptive writing. 

Less stirring but of some importance is 
Allen Johnson’s ‘“The Historian and His- 
torical Evidence.” It is a great book to 
encourage the critical mind. J. A. Hob- 
son’s “Freedom of Thought in the Social 
Sciences” and Harry Barnes’s ‘History 
and Social Intelligence’? have much the 
same effect. All three of these writers 
plead for more skepticism. Of some.in- 
terest and considerable value is Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol’s ‘‘India.” 

Northampton seems to provide the 
right atmosphere for authors. I have 
already mentioned Professor Barnes’s 
spring out-put, and now Seelye Bixler, 
of the Bible Department, publishes a book 
on “Religion in the Philosophy of William 
James.” Several other members of the 
Smith faculty will have volumes published 
next autumn, and among that number 
may be—but that’s another story. 

One point more—with the first issue in 
July the editorial “we” departs from my 
reviews, and the first personal pronoun 
singular makes its appearance. 


Gai. 


* * 


A funny kink in human nature is that 
while men dislike to be told facts, they love 
to tell facts to others . . . The man who 
is an authority on almost any subject is 
willing to drop his work and give first- 
hand knowledge to any one that comes and 
asks for it. Indeed, there is no surer way 
to gain a man’s undying friendship than to 
go to him seeking advice. Even though his 
time is extremely valuable, the man who 
knows, and knows that he knows, will 
talk and pass on this knowledge just as 
long as the caller will listen. In more 
than twenty-five years’ experience as a 
reporter, I have never yet been refused 
information by a real authority. The 
man who fails to find out what he needs 
to know has only himself to blame.—-Fred 
C. Kelly, in ‘The Wisdom of Laziness.” 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


UNAFRAID OF THE LEFT WING OR THE 
RIGHT 


N a sermon on Sunday, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
“condemned military training in the public 
schools, and did it without apology or evasion.”’ 
On the Friday following, speaking to the Na- 

tional Guard, of which he had been an officer for many 
years, Dr. Cadman praised highly the service rendered 
by that organization, and spoke of it as a training 
school for citizenship. 

Was one address inconsistent with the other? 
Was the second a retraction of the first? Couldn’t 
both propositions have been true? If not true could 
not both propositions have been held as true by an 
honest and consistent thinker? 

What happened was what often happens to men 
big and broad enough to s2e and courageous enough 
to declare more than one side of truth. 

The militarists denounced Dr. Cadman out- 
rageously for his first address, and the pacifists de- 
nounced him for the second address. We spoke not 
long ago of the attack of the militarists upon him. 
We cite now the editorials of the Christian Century 
and Unity as typical of the pacifist attack. The 
Christian Century sorrowfully said that it was mis- 
taken in believing that “a great and masterful leader 
in the cause against war had appeared.” Unity 
said: “What Dr. Cadman was doing is obvious. He 
realized that he was in danger of losing his popular 
and conventional public and sought to set himself 
right. But at what a cost!” 

Both militarists and pacifists misunderstood Dr. 
Cadman, and both were untruthful and unfair in their 
characterization of his action. 

A man can believe that we must have an army 
and a navy, that as long as we have them they ought 
to be kept on a high plane of efficiency, that disarm- 
ament should go on by international agreement, that 
other international arrangements should be steadily 
pushed forward to end war forever, that peace senti- 
ment should be created constantly by every disciple 
of Christ and of other religious leaders, that growing 
boys and girls in public schools should not be turned 
over to military men and made to believe that war is 
inevitable, and that the matter of military training 
in colleges should be elective. Ifa man believes these 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


things, he has as much right to declare them as a man’ 
who believes the most vital question before the coun- 
try is preparedness for war, or the man who believes 
all peace work futile except immediate outlawing of 
war by our nation single handed, has to declare his 
opinions. Dr. Cadman took that right, and in our 
opinion did a far more courageous and useful thing 
than he could have done as the head of a cause. 

It is not so hard to throw oneself into a cause 
in the sense in which Dr. Cadman’s critics use the 
word as it is to see the truth as a whole and to preach 
it. What the people in a cause have to do is to be- 
lieve everything good about their side and everything 
bad about the other. What the preacher of truth and 
righteousness has to do is to find the straight path ina 
civilization geared to pull in every direction,,and to 
follow that path. 

We do not say that causes do not render service. 
It has to be a very bad cause that does not make 
some emphasis important for society to hear. But 
we do insist that there is need for some agency to 
labor for mankind on a plane higher than a cause, 
that will be fair to all causes, point out the mistakes, 
and emphasize the good, and we do not know any 
agency to do this if it is not the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The true minister of Christ ought to feelreassured 
if the militarists are after him to-day and the pacifists 
to-morrow. All he has to watch is that his detached 
view does not take him out of the conflict, his middle 
ground put him on the fence. Let him be the cou- 
rageous liberal speaking the whole truth as he sees it 
in love. 

The reason we honor and love Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man is because we believe that, with all his command- 
ing abilities and broad human sympathies, he is un- 
afraid of the left wing or the right. 


* * 


TWO DAYS IN JUNE 

UNE fourth, nineteen twenty-five, was the hottest 
June fourth ‘in fifty-one years, and June fourth, 
nineteen twenty-six, was the coldest June fourth 
in fifty-five years, that is since the beginning of gov- 

ernment records. 
All this is as it should be. It gives us a chance to 
indulge in superlatives. It adds to the variety of life. 
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It illustrates the resources of Dame Nature. It fits 
us to face the unexpected. 

There is little that happens which does not 
show us that this is the best possible universe. Nothing 
except the knowledge that this comment makes the 
pessimists among us tear their hair and then dip their 
pens in vitriolic ink. 

But seriously, why isn’t the philosophy that all 
weather is good weather the soundest from every angle 
that it is studied? 

Certainly those who believe it are the happiest, 
keep the most fit and do the best work. 


* * 


AN HONORARY DEGREE FOR DR. GILROY 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, an institution with a 
Methodist background and history, recently 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Literature 

upon William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the Congre- 
gationalist. 

We congratulate both the university and Dr. 
Gilroy. Few honorary degrees are as well merited. 

In the four years that he has been editor of the 
Congregationalist, Dr. Gilroy has grown steadily in 
power and influence. He has become a leader among 
the editors. He has put the Congregationalist in a place 
of commanding influence. By broad scholarship, 
literary ability, democratic sympathies and deep 
piety, he is admirably equipped for his work, and we 
are happy to see an institution like Syracuse recognize 
it. 


JANE ADDAMS’S REAL RECORD 


T is all very well for us to say that the best policy 
is to ignore attacks, but this wise rule has to be 
modified where there is deliberate, wide-spread, 

cunning propaganda against a person or a cause. 

Jane Addams, one of the most intelligent, self- 
sacrificing and useful citizens of the United States, has 
been singled out for vicious attack by agencies of mili- 
tary preparedness and other conservative bodies, and 
large numbers of innocent people have been led to be- 
lieve that Miss Addams is an unpatriotic, dangerous 
kind of person. 

Recently Miss Addams sent the following letter 
to the editor of the Boston Herald, and it was pub- 
lished June 7. We are glad to help set some of our 
own readers straight about Miss Addams by re- 
publishing it here. The editor heads it “Jane Ad- 
dams’s Real Record.” 

Needless to add it does not set down the long list 
of things which by voice, pen and character Miss 
Addams has done for the human race: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

I am not in any sense a Socialist, have never be- 
longed to the party, and have never been especially 
affiliated with them. I am certainly not a communist 
nor a bolshevik. I am, of course, president of the Wo- 
men’s National League for Peace and Freedom and we 
have advocated recognition of Soviet Russia, not be- 
cause we have been in favor of the government any 
more than we were with that of the Czars. I did not go 
to Europe with Mr. Ford on his peace ship, although I 
am generally credited with having done so. 

The Women’s International League has never had a 
pledge or oath of any kind, many of our members keing 


Quakers—I myself am of Quaker descent—who would 
not for a moment consider a pledge. 

I do not know why I am called a bolshevik except 
as a term of opprobrium that is easily flung about. 
The point I made in my Cleveland address was the 
similarity between our situation and that following the 
French Revolution, which was suggested by a very 
stimulating book called “The French Revolution in 
English History,” by a young man named Brown, with 
preface by Gilbert Murray. I found it very suggestive. 

Jane Addams. 

Hull House, Chicago, June 4. 


* * 


THE HOAX 

LITTLE Irish girl, nineteen years old, Mag- 

dalen King-Hall of County Down, daughter 

of an officer in the British Navy, has accom- 
plished what the New York Times London bureau 
calls the greatest literary hoax of the century. By 
writing “The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in 
the Year 1764-1765, by Cleone Knox, Edited by Her 
Kinsman and Descendant, Alexander Blacken Kerr,” 
she has earned an independent income and achieved 
much notoriety. Critics in Europe generally accepted 
the book at its face value—one calling it “‘the raciest 
and most diverting diary in modern times” and “a 
valuable and authentic historical document.” 

On this side of the ocean it ran into nine editions 
in two months, but hardly can be said to have been 
accepted as genuine. Mr. H. W. Boynton in the 
New York Sun characterized it as “too good to be 
true” as early aslast February. ‘‘All the exciting emo- 
tions we went through on reading “The Young Visi- 
ters,’’’ he said, “again pleasingly possess us. If the 
chronicle is authentic, what a marvel; if not what a 
feat of literary chicane.” 

Lord Darling, former Judge of the English High 
Court, said that the diary must rank with that of 
Pepys as a record of the time, and that the verity of 
the author’s revelations must be compared with those 
of Smollet and the Abbe Prevost.” 

Miss King-Hall, after the hoax was discovered, 
said to the New York Times correspondent that she 
was terribly glad that the world had been entertained 
by her book, and that she believed the world would 
see the joke that she has ‘‘taken in so many solemn 
litterateurs.’’ She said that she had written the book 
in a few weeks, after reading some historical books in 
the Brighton, England, public library, but if she had 
realized that so many distinguished people would 
take it seriously she would have spent much more 
time and pains upon it. 

We confess that from an ethical standpoint, we 
feel more like joining in the general laugh than in wax- 
ing indignant over the deception and drawing solemn 
lessons from the depravity of one “so young and so 
bad.”’ 

The world needs a laugh now and then, and if 
the laugh is on the critics and reviewers who are apt 
to take themselves most seriously, may it not be good 
for them and for us too? 

The incident has revived interest in celebrated 
hoaxes of the past. One of those famous in history 
takes us into a different atmosplere. Thomas Chat- 
terton, posthumous child of a chanter in Bristol Ca- 
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iedral, is described by a writer in the New York Sun 

“the greatest literary masquerader of all time to 

ploy the English tongue.”’ In 1763, at the age of 
even, he begsn to write beautiful pcems. He was 
‘ecocious enough to know that one of his age and 

cial status would be ridiculed as an author, and so 
@ gave credit to a character he created, “Thomas 
owley, Priest of St. John’s in the city of Bristol.”’ 

Up in a forgotten loft above the porch of the 
vareh where he played, he came upon a host of 
1edieval manuscripts, and spelled his way through 
hem. Krom them he acquired his style and the spirit 
f the Middle Ages. From God direct he acquired his 
ivine gift of poetry. 

- For six years, he pretended to copy from the 
nanuscript of Thomas Rowley the immortal poems he 
ymposed. At seventeen, half starved in London, he 
ymmitted suicide, and for a hundred years literary 
yen quarreled over the question whether Thomas 

Rowley was the child of Bristol. 

A few years ago, a Toronto writer made up a 
tory of the discovery by two Swedish scientists, Drs. 
Smierkase”’ and “‘Butterbrod,” of the skeleton of a 
hale large enough to have swallowed Jonah. Toronto 
bapers, says Time, refused the yarn, for ‘‘Smierkase’’ 
nd “Butterbrod” too transparently mean ‘“‘soft 
heese”’ and “‘butterbread.’”’ But a Canadian Metho- 
ist sent the manuscript early last month (May) 
o the ““World’s Christian Fundamentals Association”’ 
1 Toronto. A Dr. Brown, one of the fundamentalist 
eaders, made the sensation of the season by using the 
manuscript to support his argument that true science 
backs up the literal accuracy of Jonah. The Canadian 
orrespondent of the Christian Century tells the story 
f how the Toronto papers published Dr. Brown’s 
tddress and then were told of the hoax. After this 
Dr. Brown ‘‘went away from there.” 

The Christian Century adds: “Meanwhile the 
undamentals convention, albeit walking a little lame, 

bursued its militant way and wound up in a blaze of 
efiant glory.” 

Again we insist that the thing to do is to laugh— 
rot at the fundamentalists or poor Dr. Brown, except 

ost good-naturedly, but to laugh at ourselves and 
he tendency deep in us to. believe too willingly the 
hings which bolster up our pet theories or prejudices 
nd to reject everything else. 

We can not justify the hoax, but it can be over- 
ruled for good. / 


* * 


SPECIAL PEOPLE 


ATURE lovers are “special people,” said a 
| keen observer not long ago. “As a class they 
move on a little different plane.”’ 

The remark is true. Without falling into the mis- 

ake we constantly deprecate—generalizing on in- 

sufficient data—we believe we can say fairly that those 
vho love nature and commune with her in various 

forms have something especially attractive about them. 
Go out and spend the day with an Audubon 


jgroup, a detachment from the Wild Flower Preserva- 


tion Society, or any one of a score of biological, geo- 
logical or astronomical societies. One can not fail to 
see almost instantly that they are people worth know- 
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Ing. As a cultured lady put it recently, they are 
“quiet, modest, simple, with a childlike capacity for 
enjoying simple things.’’ Almost always they have a 
great love of beauty. They like to discover, explore, 
find out the facts. They are honest. And almost in- 
variably they are very kind. 

Beginners soon find that most of the old hands on 
hikes or nature excursions of one kind or another will 
take any amount of pains to help them find and see. 

In well organized nature clubs like the: Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia, leaders for special 
groups are carefully picked out, and forego any desire 
they may have to explore for themselves so that they 
ean teach school boys and school girls to take the first 
steps in observation, recording and classification. 

Inevitably where people get much interested 
there are those who get over interested and interested 
in a one-sided way. They fail to see the forest for 
the trees. They check off specimens as fast moving 
tourists check off famous buildings and paintings at 
which they have just taken a hasty glance. But these 
one-sided people are not numerous in nature study. 

There is something about the size of the great 
out of doors which rebukes our littleness, some- 
thing about its quiet, steady movement which shames 
us out of haste and fret, something about its reality , 
which makes us want to be real ourselves. 

Unafraid of any secret which nature has to dis- 
close to us, sure that all truth is worth while, patient 
and happy in the search, kind to the other fellow along 
the way, and courageous when their loyalty to truth 
is tested, these ‘‘special people’ compose a fellowship 
which excludes nobody. The tragedy is that so many 
of us by putting all of our time on the things which 
moth and rust corrupt, manage very effectively to 
exclude ourselves. 


NATURE IN THE CITY 


HESE are the days when people living in cities 
are urged to get into the country and people 
in the country urged to thank God that they 
are there. 

There is renewal of spirit from contact with na- 
ture, but it must not be forgotten that nature also is 
in the city. 

Unless a man has trained himself to see the beauty 
of the vine on the wall of a backyard, he may miss the 
ivy mantled tower of the country church. Unless he 
learns to rejoice in bits of green and city trees, he may 
never enter into the secret of meadow and woodland. 

In city as in country he should remember the lines 
of Wordsworth’s Prelude: 


“The earth is all before me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scared at its own liberty, 
I look about, and should the chosen guide 
Be nothing better than a wandering cloud. 
I can not miss my way.” 


Wandering clouds move majestically over crowded 
cities as well as over the great open spaces of God’s 
country. 

We must not wait to begin to live and commune. 
The longed for day may never come, but a day of 
greater possibilities than we realize may be about us 
now. 
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Sy Universalism Appeals to Me’ 


Henry R. Rose 


~S) HE world to-day demands a triumphant re- 
: 6) ligion, an undefeatable God, an unescapable 
Christ and a victorious human race. 

Universalism is a wonderful faith. It 
mes life worth living. It makes humanity worth 
saving. It takes fear out of our souls and puts faith, 
hope ard love there. 
motives and the deepest of all joy for living our lives 
with no other thought than the service of God and 
the good of man. 

Universalism is the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion—that all men, either here or hereafter, will be 
saved; that in God’s good time every man will “‘come 
up to the measure of the fulness of Jesus Christ unto a 
full grown man!” 

Everybody has a religion of some kind, even the 
agnostic and the atheist. The agnostic believes that 
“there is a power in this universe not our own that 
makes for righteousness.” The atheist and material- 
ist believe that ‘‘there is an infinite and eternal energy 
from which all things proceed.” 

The believer goes further and agrees with the first 
verse of the opening chapter of the Bible: “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

Every one is likely to change his religion. Most 
people, however, never do. They have the same 
ereed or belong to the same denomination to the end 
of their lives. Once a Christian or a Jew, always a 
Christian or a Jew. Once a Catholic or a Protestant, 
always a Catholic or a Protestant. Once a Methodist 
or Baptist or Presbyterian or Episcopalian or what 
not, always of that denomination. This is explained 
by the fact that it is easier to stay what you are than 
to become something else. Human nature is like 
physical nature in preferring the law of least resistance 
and least trouble. Then, too, we tend to cling to our 
religion more tenaciously than other things. 

Many people, however, break away. They dis- 
cover new truths or blaze new paths. Something 
comes into their thoughts or hearts that leads them to 
see religion differently, and they have the will power 
and courage to join a new church. Jesus and Paul 
did this ages ago when they left Judaism and estab- 
lished Christianity. Luther did it when he renounced 
the Roman Catholic Church and began the Protestant 
Reformation. John Wesley did a similar thing when 
he came out of the Church of England and founded 
the Methodist Church. John Murray went through 
a like experience when he gave up Methodism and 
began Universalism, as did Hosea Ballou when he left 
the Baptists and became a mighty evangelist for the 
Universalists. 

I did not begin life as a Universalist. My father 
was a strict Methodist and my mother a Lutheran. 


*This sermon by Dr. Rose of Newark, preached both at 
Newark, N. J., and Rochester, N. Y., and broadcast over the 
radio, mace a deep impression. An edition of two thousand copies 
is to be issued at once by the Universalist Publishing House for 
distribution by the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, and ar- 
rangerrents will be mace to distribute it also in other ways. 


It gives us the highest of all 


I went to both Sunday schools as a boy, now the 
Methodist and now the Lutheran. My grandmother, 
on my mother’s side, became a convert to Universal- 
ism, and because of my fondness for her I begged to 
be taken to the Universalist Sunday school. It was 
not long before I could not believe in hell or eternal 
punishment as I had been taught in the other Sunday 
schools. It horrified me even as a boy, and led me to 
argue against it. In searching the Bible for texts to 
defend the position of universal salvation I became 
more and more converted to the creed of the Uni- 
versalist Chureh. Then I entered the Universalist 
ministry. And now, after preaching in its pulpits for 
thirty-five years, I am telling you why Universalism 
appeals to me. Yes, it appeals to me even more 
powerfully than at any other time in my life. 


A Real Religion 


First, because it is a real religion. It is not an 
ethical culture movement or a system of mere morality. 
It is a spiritual religion. 

It teaches God, and bases everything it preaches 
or promises or predicts on the assurance of the exist- 
ence of a Heavenly Father. ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth his hand- 
iwork.” 

It believes in Providence: that the God of this 
universe hears and answers prayer and takes a con- @ 
stant hand in the affairs of mankind as well as the 
world itself. Universalism agrees with Shakespeare: 7 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will.” 

It believes in the soul—that every one is both soul © 
and body, that the one is distinct from the other. 


“God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life | 


and man became aliving soul.” (Genesis 2 : 7.) 

It believes in conscience, saying: Conscience is 9 
not only the result of man’s experience with what is 
good and bad for him, it is also the voice of God speak- 
ing to every human soul. Conscience is the vital 
connecting link between God and man: God’s micro- 
phone by which He radios His messages to each of 
us. 

It believes in immortality, or a future life. It 7 
answers “‘yes” to the question of Job, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” and adds, “In our Father’s house 


are many mansions wherein He has prepared a place || 


for every one of us.” 
These beliefs make Universalism a religion whose - 
beginning and ending and center is God. 


A Christian Religion 
Secondly, because it is a Christian religion. It— 

follows Jesus Christ, as a teacher sent from God. It 7 
does not deify him or worship him or make any graven 
image of him, but it looks to him as the revealer of | 
God’s character to man, the teacher of the final 
truths in religion and the example of the kind of life | 
every man should lead. It gives Jesus the supreme 7 
place. The creed of the Universalist Church has as— 
its second article: ““We believe in the spiritual leader- 


the truth and the life.” 
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ship and authority of His Son, Jesus Christ.” It be- 
ieves absolutely and joyously that Jesus is ‘‘the way, 
It exclaims with Peter: “To 
whom else shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.”” It rejoices that Jesus, to use his own 
language, came “‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” that men “might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 
Universalists say of Christ with Tennyson: 


“Strong son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we can not prove. 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


A Bible Religion 


Third reason: Because it is a Bible religion. The 
Bible is the handbook of the Christian religion and 


§ in our judgment the final handbook of all religion. 
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There are many other sacred books, but none of them 
approaches the Bible in the purity or finality of its 
religious teachings. Not beeause everything in the 
Bible is true, for the most reverent Christian scholars 
admit that they find errors within its beloved pages, 
but that the highest and the truest things concern- 
ing God and man, duty and destiny, are there. The 
Bible is read in every Universalist pulpit and home 
and relied upon to substantiate every Universalist 
doctrine. 


The Christian world is finding that there are two ; 


diametrically opposed streams of thought flowing 
through the Bible. One supports every teaching of 
what is called “orthodox” or fundamentalist Chris- 
tianity. The other supports everything that is 
taught by liberal or modernist Christianity. There- 
fore, it is left for each one of us to choose between 
the two sets of teachings: to accept the passages that 
predict a dark ending of human life or those that pro- 
claim a bright ending; those that say to the wicked 
at the portal of the grave, ‘‘Leave all hope behind, ye 
who enter here,’ or those that open the door of 
eternity with an encouraging smile and say, ‘‘Hope on, 
hope ever.” 

The Universalist chooses the brighter and op- 
timistic passages. He turns to the Old Testament and 
selects such statements as these bearing upon uni- 
versal salvation. In Genesis 3 : 15 God is pictured as 
speaking to the serpent after the so-called fall of 
Adam and Eve: “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.”” Way back there at the beginning of human 
history God predicted that sin—the serpent—would 
only be able to hurt man in a non-vital part, his 
heel; but that man would finally hurt sin—the ser- 
pent—in its most vital part, the head, and thus de- 
stroy sin forever! 

In Psalm 103: 9 David magnificently exclaims of 
God, “‘He will not always chide, neither will he keep 
his anger forever,’ predicting the time when there 
shall be no more sin or sinners and no further reason 
for the anger or chastisement of Jehovah. 
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Isaiah, the 55th chapter, and other parts of the 
Old Testament ring with prophecies of the final 
triumph of good over evil, and the ascendency of a 
bright world over a dark world. 

Turning to the New Testament, Universalism 
hears Jesus saying: “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” It listens to him 
as he tells the two most beautiful and meaningful 
stories of his whole career: ““The Lost Sheep,” and 
“The Prodigal Son.’’ In one he promises that at 
the last there shall be no lost sheep and-no divided 
next world, but ‘‘one flock and one shepherd.”’ In the 
other, that even the very worst and most abandoned 
man will ‘‘come to himself” and be received back with 
joy into the arms of his Heavenly Father. 

Universalism hears, with delight, the magnificent 
predictions of St. Paul based upon his understanding 
of the mission and power of Christ: “As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” “Then 
cometh the end when Christ shall have put down all 
rule and all authority and all power; for he must 
reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet; 
the last enemy to be destroyed is death: that God may 
be all and in all.” “As I live, saith the Lord, 
unto me every knee shall bow and every tongue give 
praise.” 

Thus interpreted, the Bible is back of the teach- 
ing of the pulpits of the liberal faith. It is their great. 
defense book as well as their common inspiration. 


A Reasonable Religion 


A fourth reason: Universalism is a reasonable 
religion. It appeals to man’s judgment and reason, 
his sense of justice and mercy, to all of his logical 
faculties. 

(a) It is reasonable on the basis of the nature 
and the power of God. God is love. That is His 
nature. Therefore, “nothing can be good in Him 
that evil is in us,” as Whittier replied when they said 
that even a loving God could damn rebellious souls. 
forever. The poet argued that love in his heart would 
not permit him to treat his worst enemy in that 
fashion and certainly would not permit God to do it: 
otherwise Whittier would be better than God, and so 
would every other loving and merciful man and 
woman. 

(6) God is all-powerful. The theologians calf 
Him “Omnipotent.” That being so, He will save alk 
men if He can, and He can because no man can stand. 
against God’s love and power forever. We read in the 
Bible: “God wills that all men shall be saved and 
come to a knowledge of the truth.” “It is not the 
will of your heavenly Father that one of these little 
ones shall perish.” A distinguished Congregational 
preacher says: “If God shall succeed, universal sal- 
vation will be the result.” He is afraid, however, that 
God will not succeed. Is not that like saying: “If the 
sun shall succeed there will be rain?” The sun cam 
not help succeeding. Powerful as the ocean is it can 
not keep its raindrops from obeying the lifting power 
of the sun! Powerful as sin is it can not prevent God’s 
virtue from at last lifting it out of the human soul and 
leaving that soul clean again! 

Reasonable, also, on the basis of the nature and 
power of man. A famous evangelist exclaimed: “The 
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Bible declares that human nature is radically bad, 
and that the power to uplift and change is external. 
The power to change is not in any man, woman or 
system, but by repentance and faith in the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ.” But such a statement is not 
true. What the Bible really says is that man is made 
in the image of God and always has power resident 
within himself to change for the better as well as 
the worse. This is the theology of the 19th psalm, writ- 
ten long after the book of Genesis: ‘““What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? or the son of man that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him but a little 
lower than the angels and crowned him with majesty 
and honor.’”’ This is also the teaching of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. That dissolute, sinful, utterly 
abandoned youth was not saved from the outside but 
from the inside. Do we not hear Jesus saying, ““He 
ame to himself?’ Yes, the nature of man is pure 
and undefiled down underneath just as the nature of 
a diamond is pure and crystal even though the stone 
be covered with mud and muck. And it is this native 
goodness that will assert itself at last and bring every 


wandering child of God back into the Father’s - 


arms. 

When I stood in the pulpit with Helen Keller 
and saw how pure and holy her soul was, kept as she 
has been by her blindness and deafness from all the 
contaminating sights and sounds of life, I said to 
myself: “That is the nature of every human soul 
down deep; that is the purity and holiness that can 
be reached to-day as Jesus appealed to it in the days 
gone by; that is the justification of the slogan of the 
Salvation Army: “A man may be down but he is 
never out.” 


A Scientific Religion 


Fifth: Nor would I have you forget that Universal- 
ism isa scientific religion. It keeps its teachings in ac- 
cord with the advancing discoveries and truths of 
true science. It is very friendly to science. It goes 
with geology, astronomy, botany, zoology, anthropol- 
ogy, physiology, psychology, and all the other sound 
ologies. It welcomes and appropriates whatever 
they find that bears on religion and the moral life. 
If modern science stands for evolution, the Uni- 
versalist Church stands for evolution. If modern 
Science stands for the reign of law and rejects the 
possibility of miracles, the Universalist Church takes 
the same stand. If modern science stands for a world 
that is to go on forever and a humanity that is to make 
progress onward and upward eternally, instead of a 
world that is coming suddenly to an end, and a par- 
tially saved humanity, with the rest hopeless, doomed 
and lost, Universalism stands with modern science. 
Whatever the leading minds of real science find to be 
the truth concerning this mysterious universe this 
church is ready and glad to accept, because it knows 
that its mission, like that of science, is to find and 
promulgate the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

Nevertheless, our people have no sympathy with 
those scientists who deny the existence of God, the 
human soul, and a future life. It holds that such men 
_are on the wrong track, brilliant and sincere as most 
of them are. They do not see that you can not have 


evolution—which means drawing out of—without} 
having involution first—which means putting some 
thing into. Evolution involves an evolver just as 
production necessitates a producer. Cosmic law in- 
volves a law-maker and a law-user. Universal progress 
calls for a universal guide and controller. Human 
intelligence argues divine intelligence from whic 
all minds proceed. You can not get something from 
nothing. The stream of human life does not rise higher 
than its source. Wherever you hear intelligent echoes 
you know that an intelligent being made those echoes. 
As a matter of fact, Universalism has changed 
thousands of scientists, philosophers and educators 
from hostility to religion to acceptance of it, from 
agnosticism, atheism and materialism to faith. 


A Fighting Religion ; 

Sixth: Then, too, Universalism is a fighting’ 
religion. A great reformer once said to his son: “Pic 
out a good fight and join it, if you want to be happy 
and count in ‘this world.” 

I do not mean that this is a war-loving or wank 
making religion. No church believes more in peac 
on earth and good-will among men than ours, al- 
though, when war is on, no church has been quicker 
to rally to the defense of our flag and institutions. 
Washington had a Universalist chaplain and soldier 
in the Revolutionary Army; Lincoln had them in the 
Civil War, and they were found in the camps and a 
the front in the World War. Universalists may alway 
be trusted to do their patriotic duty. 

But the fight I have in mind is what Paul called 
“the good fight of the faith.”” Here is a church whic 
is in this world to smite all humbugs, however big, 
and to tolerate everything but lying! 

It has fought from the beginning every type off 
theological error and imposition, like the infallibility 
of the Bible, the total depravity of man, the existence 
of a personal devil, the vicarious atonement of Christ, 
the second coming of Christ, and the destruction o 
the world with eternal torment for the wicked. Thes 
doctrines do no credit to God or Christ or man. The 
belong to an unscientific age where hate and clannish 
ness were the order, where men believed in a religion 
about Jesus made by the theologians instead of a 
religion of Jesus which grew out of his own tender lov 
and unfailing common sense. 

The Universalist Church has also been on the side 
of every great reform. It has fought the legalized 
liquor traffic relentlessly all down the years. It has! 
condemned child labor. It has stood for prison re- 
form. It has worked for industrial justice and the 
application of the Golden Rule to business and pro- 
fessional life. It stands to-day for the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Golden Rule and the love of Christ 
in every relation of human life. It has a wide- 
awake Commission on Universal Peace. There is notj. 
a moral battle of the times into which it does not 
throw its young men and women and on which it) 
does not concentrate the power and enthusiasm of? 
its older men and women of vision and determination. 

Clara Barton, the founder of the American Red 
Cross Society, was a Universalist. Horace Greeley, 
Mary A. Livermore, Peter Cooper, and men and 
women of similar philanthropic fervor were and are 
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4 embers of this church. If any man or woman 
ants to get where the fighting is good let him ally 
himself with this branch of Christ’s church militant! 


A Hopeful Religion 


Seventh: In the last place, it is a religion of hope 
and confidence. It stands beside the open grave and 
says: 
qf “The dear home faces whereupon 
The fitful firelight paled and shone; 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more... . 
Yet love will dream and faith will trust, 
Since He who knows our need is just, 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees; 
Who hopeless lays his dead away 
Nor waits to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play; 
Who hath not learned in hours of ease 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That lie is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 


; 


It stands above the worst of sons and the most aban- 
doned of daughters, whether they lie dead in a Paris 
morgue or in the home of a heart-broken father or 
mother, and speaks these words of pity and faith: 


“Poor men, God made, and all for that! 
It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It’s safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched’ 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove aceurst.”” 


Yes, it stands behind the man stricken with 
disease to whom the physicians offer no hope, and the 
man overtaken by failure or disgrace from whom the 
whole world has gone away, and commands him to 
rise up in the might of his soul and ery: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be, 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“Tn the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul!” 


There is no situation in human life, there is no 
condition into which a son or daughter of God may 
fali, for which Universalism has not a message of hope 
and cheer. 
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A Winning Religion 

Do you wonder that it is a winning religion, 
that this interpretation of Christianity has won the 
allegiance of many of the mightiest minds of our 
Western civilization? They have not always called 
themselves Universalists, nor have they always been 
members of our church, but they have held and taught 
this glorious doctrine of the complete triumph of 
good over evil, the final victory of man over all his 
enemies. 

The three great composers—Handel itt “The Mes- 
siah,’’ Gounod in ‘‘Faust,’”’ and Wagner in ‘‘Parsifal’” 
—announce the doom of evil and the triumph of good. 

The greatest dramatist of Britain, Shakespeare, 
of Germany, Goethe, and one of the greatest of France, 
Rostand—all taught the victory of idealism over 
materialism. That is the message of ““The Tempest,’” 
“Faust” and ‘‘Chanticler.” 

The greatest thinker the United States has giver 
to the world—Ralph Waldo Emerson—expressed his - 
philosophy when he exclaimed: ‘‘God has writ alk 
dooms magnificent.” 

The three mightiest preachers our nation has 
ever known—Phillips Brooks, an Episcopalian, Henry 
Ward Beecher, a Congregationalist, and Edwin H: 
Chapin, a Universalist—held to universal salvation 
and preached it at a time when it was more unpopular 
to do so than it is to-day. 

And the two most noted and probably most in- 
fluential preachers of our time—S. Parkes Cadman 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick—stand for the liberal 
interpretation of Christ’s religion and not the other. 

It is better to be on the losing side of a religion and 
be right than to be on the winning side and be wrong; 
but in this case I feel that the winning side is also the 
right side. The world of to-day demands a triumphant 
religion, an undefeatable God, an unescapable Christ 
and a victorious human race! It demands an op-~ 
timism and an idealism nothing can shake. Universal- 
ism meets its need completely. The more you in- 
vestigate it the more it will appeal to you. 

Daniel Webster was once asked to name the most 


serious thought that had ever occupied his mind, 


and he replied: ““My solemn accountability to God.” 
And that has been the feeling of Universalists all down 
the years, their solemn responsibility to God topro- 
claim this religion far and wide, that men might 
know God’s love and the power of His Christ. 

Washington Gladden, at one time the leading 
minister of the Congregational Church, was asked. 
to frame a creed on which all denominations might 
unite. He answered: ““There is already such a creed: 
in existence, that of the Universalist Church. It is: 
brief, beautiful, sufficient. Its five principles cam 
be accepted by us all and a united Christendom would 
be the result: 

“1. We believe in the universal Fatherhood of 
God. 

“2. The spiritual authority and leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

“3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as contains 
ing a revelation from God. 

“4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

“5, The final harmony of all souls with God.” 

Come thou with us and we will do thee good! 
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The Church and Civic Leadership 


Edward Arthur Rockwood 


seem TIEN, in a future generation, historians 
{| seek to evaluate the contribution made to 
{| the religious life of twentieth century 
p45} America by the champions of the social 
gospel, I am sure that emphasis will be placed on the 
new relationship which it is fostering between church 
and state. No one desires a return of the theocracy of 
colonial days. We do not want our churches to be- 
come political institutions, or to exercise a dictator- 
ship over institutions which are political. On the 
“other hand, the policy of divorcement, of complete 
separation—a policy which is still eulogized by many 
Protestants—is pregnant with the sins of omission. 
Far more intelligent and constructive is the relation- 
ship of friendly co-operation, of mutual service be- 
tween state and church, which is being quietly es- 
tablished through the application of the doctrines of 
the social gospel. 

Theocracy was a product of monarchical days; 
“complete separation of church and state was a product 
of laissez faire, individualism and competition; friendly 
co-operation is a product of the new era in which 
government is welcomed as a faithful servant of the 
people, ever seeking the greatest good for the largest 
‘possible number of its citizens. In fact a common 
objective for both the new state and the new church 
can readily be found in the service which each seeks 
to render to mankind, which is that of aiding man in 
his quest for a fuller, deeper, more noble existence. 
With this new relationship of church and state in 
mind, I wish to ask this question: What, for our 
generation, is the greatest service that the churehcan 
give to American government, in aiding that govern- 
ment to achieve those ethical ends sought in common 
by both church and state? 

It has been my privilege to study in detail the 
science of politics. I know, as only those who have 
pursued a similar course can know, the weak places 
in our American governmental structure—and they 
are many. Brushing aside, however, all technical- 
ities of mechanistic structure, and facing the raw 
materials with which a representative form of govern- 
ment has to deal, I have no hesitancy in acclaiming 
the lack of intelligent Christian leadership as the 
weakest spot in our democratic form of government. 
The greatest service which the church can give to 
American government is therefore, in my opinion, to 
ereate Christian minorities capable of exercising 
leadership in civic affairs. 

It is logical to say that if we develop a nation of 
Christian gentlemen we will have a Christian govern- 
ment, as logical as it is to say that if we convert every 
citizen to the use of only non-alcoholic beverages we 
will have a temperate nation. Yet, viewed from a 
practical point of view, this individualistic approach 
to social reform is unpardonably inefficient—as in- 
efficient as it was, in the days before the Eighteenth 
Amendment, for a little bard of mission workers to 
try to stem the flood of iniquity by preaching per- 
-sonal temperance at street crossings with four sa- 
loons doing a thriving business at each crossing. A 


good government is a mighty agency toward the © 


creating of a Christian nation. For this reason it is 
to the interest of the church to co-operate in seeking 


to secure good government in a corrupt nation in ~ 
order that the activities of that good government ~ 


may be functioning in the cause of righteousness. 


By this “from the top down” approach the social — 


gospel is obtaining results for which the old indi- 


vidualistic school fought in vain, simply because it 7 


faces its task with the practicality of a modern busi- 
ness man. The champions of the social gospel realize 


that government is the most powerful agent in any © 


social group, and that it, and, in most cases, it alone 
can remove those influences which corrupt our youth 
and blight our civilization. But it never will thus 
function in a democracy, unless the body politic con- 
tains Christian minorities capable of exercising lead- 


- ership in civic affairs. 


We have party government in America. A 
study of the operations of our two party system will 
reveal, however, that the tendency, in times of rea- 
sonable normality, is toward a uniformity in the plat- 
forms of these two parties. The major parties in 
America represent majority groups. These march 
through the pages of our history like two parallel 


armies. The superior strength of one as over against — 


the other depends largely upon the number of mar- 
ginal or independent recruits which it can enlist dur- 
ing any given campaign. 
each of these parties is to gain control of the adminis- 
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tration, you can always be sure that neither one will — 
take a new progressive stand on a given issue unless © 
the leaders feel confident that such a position will win © 
to the party’s ranks more new members than it will — 


alienate old. 
system of government invariably originate with a 


In practise, new issues in a bi-party © 


small minority organized as a bloc or a third party. © 
If the issue proves popular and a third party begins to ~ 


gain recognition, then one, and probably both, of 


the old line parties will incorporate the new plank — 
into its platform, thereby “stealing the thunder’ of | 


the third party. The death of the latter quickly fol- 
lows. - 

Such a system is not without its virtues, but if 
it is to function effectively in the interest of the ever 
changing needs of the national group, it demands 
strong, intelligent Christian minorities capable of 
taking the initiative in civic affairs. And this leader- 
ship is needed, not so much within the ranks of the 
faithful partisans as it is among the independents, for 
it is the leaders among the undelivered, unpredictable, 
marginal, independent voters who are controlling 
and shaping the destinies of our nation. Is it not, 
therefore, important that these leaders come from 
among those versed in and sympathetic with the 
ethical teachings of the church? 

I remember, back in the days of the war, having 
a long discussion with my captain on psychological 
aspects of leadership. He held that view, so prevalent, 
that ideas originate from the group consciousness 
and that the leader is one who has voiced, in a popular 
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As the chief objective of — 
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way, theseideas. I maintained, and still do, that ideas 
originate from the brains of single individuals; that 
they gain acceptance among small minorities; and 
that it is not until these minorities, acting in the 
capacity of leaders in the larger social whole, have 
educated the majority in that social whole to an 
-acceptance of these ideas, that they become the will 
| of the body politic. We can ill afford, in a practical 
age, to permit philosophical subtleties to weaken our 
sense of duty, for while we are theorizing about the 


\§ group consciousness the ward boss and the demagogic 


politician are boldly rounding up the votes. A de- 
mocracy must be led. 

‘In a sense the representatives in our city coun- 
cils, our state legislatures and our national Congress 
are leaders. But the constituencies which these are 
forced to represent are too large for anything but that 
follow-the-hero type of leadership—a type effective 
only among an ignorant, emotional people. I am glad 
to say that America is rapidly outgrowing the charac- 
teristics which make such leadership possible. Again, 
the function of a representative is to rapresent—not 
himself but the will of the majority in his district. 


- The task of discovering what that will is, leaves little 


time in which a representative may devote himself 
to the educational duties of a civic leader. 

As for the press, lodges, clubs, leagues and bu- 
reaus—all these are performing a noble service. Alexis 
de Tocqueville, writing nearly one hundred years 
ago, saw the service which such combining together 
of private citizens might perform. In his ‘““Democratie 
en Amerique”’ he says: “‘An association for political, 
commercial or manufacturing purposes, or even for 
those of science and literature, is a powerful and en- 
lightened member of the community, which can not 
be disposed of at pleasure or oppressed without re- 
monstrance; and which, by defending its own rights 
against the encroachments of the government, saves 
the common liberties of the country.’”’ But such 
leadership, while valuable, is invariably biased by 
economic or class interests. The motivation back of 
its political tenets is rarely ever based solely upon the 
altruism of the ethics of Jesus. 

In asking that the church come to the aid of our 
government by supplying Christian minorities cap- 
able of exercising leadership in civic affairs, I am not 
seeking to have it duplicate a work for the function 
of which other agencies exist. I am simply inviting 
the church into a field, largely virgin, where Chris- 
tian leaders could work mightily toward the realiza- 
tion of a Godly commonwealth. Permit me now to 
answer that ever pertinent question: How? 

How may the church help in the education of 
Christian minorities capable of exercising leadership 
in civic affairs, without entering itself, as an organiza- 
tion, into political channels? There are several ways 
which should be mentioned. In the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Burlington, Vermont, the First 
Church Brotherhood, which is an adult class in the 
church school, has prominent men of the state meet 
with the class, and problems upon which an intelligent 
Christian electorate should be versed are thoroughly 
discussed. In the Community Church of New York 
City and the People’s Church of Chicago, the minis- 


_ ters themselves discuss from their pulpits the out- 
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standing civic problems of the day. A third method, 
and one which I wish to mention, is that of a com- 
bination Sunday evening club and forum which my 
brother and I conducted in his church—the Congrega- 
tional church of Chelsea, Vermont. 

We started purely as an experiment in adult civie 
education. Our objective was to develop in the Chel- 
sea district of Orange County (Vermont) a Christian 
electorate sufficiently versed in the vital civic prob- 
lems of our state and nation so that they could act as 
leaders. We wanted to make Christianity practical 
by relating, in the minds of a minority; the ethical 
teachings of Jesus to the concrete social problems of 
the day, in order that this minority might act as lead- 
ers, might become, for the Chelsea area, the per- 
meating force of the leaven in the four measures of 
meal. That our experiment was strikingly success- 
ful, even in conservative Vermont, is amply attested: 
by (qa) an increase of over 400 per cent in the attend- 
ance at the evening service; (b) the extent to which 
the topics discussed became the topics for home con= 
versation; (c) the space given by the press to our 
subjects (the Burlington Free Press, which has a state= 
wide circulation, used one of our reports for a two 
column special feature article and another for a one 
and one-half column editorial); (d) the requests from 
two publications of national circulation for informa- 
tion on the experiment; and (e) the many comments. 
of praise from people living in other towns. What hadi 
we done? 

We had conducted a Sunday evening club ta 
which we invited, as speakers, distinguished Ver- 
moaters who could give our constituents authoritative 
information on civic problems. Immediately follow- 
ing the club series, which lasted for nine weeks, we 
conducted a forum at which, under local leadership, 
specific topics—yet topics directly related to those 
problems authoritatively presented at the club—were 
thoroughly discussed. 

Other methods by which churches could help in 
recruiting Christian civic leaders might be mentioned. 
I think, however, that these three are sufficiently sug+ 
gestive to answer that question of how the church 
can achieve this desired objective. The one factor 
characteristic of all three of these methods, and the 
one to which I invite special attention, is that they do 
not cause the church, as an organization, to enter the 
field of polities. 

I remember a certain Chicago minister who would 
follow carefully Congressional legislation, and on 
certain pet bills would take a unanimous vote from 
his congregation and telegraph the news to his district 
Congressman and the Senators from Illinois. Such 
tactics are, I think, harmful to any church, for they 
tend to make of it a propagandistic political organiza— 
tion. It means the entrance of the church into the 
field of politics, a return to theocracy. 

We do not want a return to the theocracy of 
colonial days. Neither do we want a return to the 
individualism and competition of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. What we do want, and what, thanks to the 
social gospel, we are slowly acquiring, is a new era in 
religion, an era in which church and state work to- 
gether in friendly co-operation toward the achieve- 
ment of the commonwealth of God. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXX The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor --- II 


Johannes 


HE sorrows of religious journalism—that is, 
the sorrows of those working in religious 
journalism—are not what people imagine. 
amt} The sorrows do not come usually from the 

Jetters of protest and criticism—aunless the writer stops 

his subscription. If a person orders his subscription 

stopped the natural feeling is one of regret. It is like 
some one getting hurt or angry and withdrawing from 

a church. Occasionally the person is so unfair or so 

ignorant that one realizes that the break might just 

-as well come then as later, because a break is inevit- 

-able. Usually, however, the feeling is of sorrow be- 

cause people are so wrong headed, or because we have 

deen so unskilful in making truth known. 

Letters of protest and criticism, even those which 
attack us savagely, are welcome, because they are 
good copy, they stir things up and make people think, 
they correct our mistakes, they rally our friends, and 
they help bring out the truth. 

I should like to say, if I could, that we print these 
attacks in a spirit of humility. I can not say that 
truthfully. Occasionally that happens. Usually we 
print them in a spirit of confidence that our position 
is sound, and with the feeling that they may shoot 
at it all they choose. We don’t close the door to 
more light, but we do say we are not afraid of at- 
tack. Every knock is a boost, providing it isn’t a 
knock-out. A knock-out is clear evidence that the 
editor had better resign. There are people who criti- 
eize the criticisms. Their feeling is that everything 
in the paper should be harmonious. All we can reply 
to them is that differences do not necessarily mean 
lack of harmony. They mean the other side of a 
shield. Where clearly there is lack of a sweet reason- 
ableness, of the Christian spirit, in an occasional 
communication, this has value as a warning to the 
rest of us. 

On the editorial pages we try never to set hymns 
of hate. One criticism the present editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, as a Universalist, probably never will 
profit by, and that is the criticism that his policy is 
too broad, fair or kind. Put it that he does not know 
in a given instance and he will look into it, but as a 
Universalist he will repudiate the idea that any thing, 
man or policy can be too fair and kind. 

The sorrows on our paper do not lie in the mach- 
inations of the printer’s devil—here used as a synonym 
for mechanical blunders. Such mistakes, however, 
often are ludicrous.* When Miss Adams, my first 
assistant, was on Zion’s Herald there was a column 
in that paper every week of selections of prose and 
poetry which was called “Thoughts for the Thought- 


*An unusually exasperating mistake occurred in the “‘Cruis- 
ing” article published June 5. In the sentence, ‘There was a 
lovely home on a hill belonging to one of the mill owners, Mr. 
C. B. Pinney,’’ “mill owners,’”’ because of the ‘Horace Greeley 
writing” of the editor, on a train, became “millionaires.” We do 
not discuss the money or lack of money of our friends. Our 
Stafford friends, who heard the substance of the article delivered 
as an address, will appreciate the joke on the editor. 


ful.”” One day some one setting up an advertisement 
used some of the type from which this head was 


set, and, finding no H’s or T’s in the case, picked some 
from the head line. When the forms were made up 


for the next issue the foreman did not notice that. 
letters were missing and simply filled out the line, © 


so that the head appeared in the paper as ‘‘Toughs 
for the Toughful.” 

Hartman was telling about a ludicrous mistake 
on Zion’s Herald. The Methodists were having a 


summer meeting at Martha’s Vineyard. The main 


speaker was to be Bishop Goodsell, a huge man with 
a fat stomach. The notice got into the paper to this 


effect: “Bishop Goodsell will be the principal speaker. 


Come and we will have a feast of fat things.”’ 
None of the other religious weeklies, or the London 


Spectator or the North American Review, have better | 
- proofreaders and ‘‘make-up men” than we have in 


Miss Adams. 
We would be happier if our readers and con- 


tributors understood more clearly the problems on the 


mechanical side. 


In place of the eight or ten compositors of other 


days we have one monotype machine and one operator. 
We begin setting up the Leader on Wednesday, ten 
days before the date it bears. Friday we begin making 
up, or putting the material into pages. It has to be 
“set up,’ of course, before it is ‘‘made up.’”’ Our 
setting up and making up go on together. Once put 
into forms it can not be pulled apart without expense 
and loss of time. We are making forms up until 
Tuesday noon, when the paper goes to press. Mail- 


ing starts Wednesday, and if the mails served quickly, — 
the paper would reach all of our subscribers Saturday ~ 


except those in Europe and California. The last 
pages to be set up are the editorial and church news. 


On special occasions we “hold forms open” for re- © 
ports of meetings on as late as Sunday before publica- — 
tion, but usually copy has to be received three or ~ 
four days earlier, or ten days before date of issue. © 
The majority of people have no idea of the mechanical ~ 
problems involved in making one small weekly, or © 
of the reason special requests they send in about in- ~ 


serting notices can not be granted. Again and again 


we receive letters imploring us to put things into the — 


issue which already is going out in the mails. 


Make-up, or fitting articles to the pages, is as © 


intricate as a picture puzzle. We can not start im- 
portant articles near the bottom of a page. With 
the best of planning, a few lines often have to be cut 
out of editorials or contributions even after they are 
edited. It takes brains to do that, and the better 
written the article the more brains it takes. We 
want to make a better looking paper as well asa 
more interesting paper. We would be happier if more 
people knew something about this side of things. We 


would be happier also if people sending church news 


would spread it through the year and not send it all 
at once. We believe news is a vital thing. We want 
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all we can get. But to a religious weekly almost as © 
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much as a daily paper stale news is not news at all. 
It has to be left out, and when too much comes in at 
once, as directly after Easter, it has to be cut down. 

Nor are our sorrows the sorrows of interference 
by any higher powers. It may sound ridiculous, but 
there are no “higher powers” for us. 

We have our boards, and it is a good thing for 
any man to justify his performance of duty to a board 
of his peers. It helps make him modest and wise. 
But there is no such thing in our church as issuing 
orders to the editor, and little of it in other churches. 

Although we have a responsible corporation and 
board of trustees, an active group of directors and 
an able manager, the heaviest problem is the financial 
one. It presses on all of us. No editor can escape 
it. None of us ought to try. 

Since Dr. Marshall became manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House the assets have been 
increased. We probably have $300,000 instead of 
$200,900 to-day, but the increase in revenue from 
funds does not begin to pay for the increased cost of 
publication. Like nearly all religious weeklies we are 
worse off than we were ten years ago. We are carry- 
ing on now because of the self-sacrifice of many people 
connected with the Publishing House, but we do not 
intend to leave the matter there. The day may come 
when we do not have managers or directors able to 
put in a thousand dollars for this need or that. 

We hold that a free liberal religious weekly like 
the Christian Leader must be made a permanent 
institution as much as Tufts College or St. Lawrence 
University. It will have a vital work to do no matter 
how denominations may change. It was created to free 
the mind and to purify the heart, to teach liberal 
religion, faith in God and service to man. It will 
have its great work to do long after this generation 
of editors and subscribers have passed away. We 
must endow it and equip it to do that work. And in 
fifties, in hundreds, in legacies here and there, the 
money slowly is coming in. The sorrow of financial 
worry slowly is turning into the joy of financial solv- 
ency. And the more money we get the better paper 
we can make and propose to make. 

There also are the comrades of the way. First 
of all and closest of all are those associated with the 
editor in the Leader office and the Publishing House. 
As a minister, the present editor has his fellow minis- 
ters, as an editor his fellow editors, and as a man his 
fellow men, facing the same problems, interested in 
the same causes, meeting the same sorrows and joys. 

There are the special groups—Mission Boards, 
Commissions on Church Unity, officers of the General 
Convention, National Laymen’s groups, and other 
groups which call him in as counselor and keep him 
as friend. Nowhere do people get closer together or 
stick closer together than in some common work or 
study. If we learn together, if we teach together, if 
we fight injustice or wrong together, serve truth, 
beauty, goodness, together, if we work together in any 
way, and worship together, then are formed the ties 
which stand the shock and strain of all the years. 

Especially pleasant are the ties with fellow edi- 
tors. In Boston the editors meet together at luncheon 
once a month. Regularly there are Amos R. Wells 
of the Christian Endeavor World, Lewis O. Hartman 
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of Zion’s Herald, Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Chris- 
tian Register, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy and Rolfe Cobleigh 
of the Congregationalist. Occasionally, Dr. Marshall, 
or Francis E. Clark, the father of Christian Endeavor, 
or Howard Bridgman, who preceded Gilroy on the 
Congregationalist, is with us. Wells, the dean, has 
been in religious journalism thirty-five years. Not 
only is he the author of a long list of books, editor of 
Peloubet’s notes on the Sunday school lessons for a 
quarter of a century, but he is a poet of unusual grace 
and beauty. Saying that, I do not need to add that 
although he is conservative in theology he is broad 
and sympathetic in his friendships. 

Hartman is a fighting Methodist, who also is 
tolerant. He is magnetic as a speaker, absolutely 
fearless and able. He proved his mettle in daring to 
tell the truth about Russia when it was dangerous to 
admit that any wild yarn might possibly be exaggerated. 

Dieffenbach is the militant Unitarian who takes 
us all to task and yet makes us like him. There is 
something doing every moment that he is around. 
We all sail into him and he comes back for more. 
Dieffenbach in the issue of April 29 had an editorial 
on “Christian Work Passes,” in which he said, ‘““Among 
church publications we have no real competition.’ 
In his issue of May 6 he said: ‘‘Sometimes we wish we 
could impose upon every one of our readers the duty 
we must assume week by week. We mean, reading 
the papers of other churches. It is nine parts punish- 
ment because the one thing which is faithfully eschewed 
by such journals is an idea. And if one such thing 
does hover about the editors swat it with a mesh of 
rhetoric at the end of a stout handle.”’ It is easy to 
imagine what his brother editors say to him after such 
outbreaks. Only those who know him well can realize 
how serenely he bobs up after our united, onslaught. 

Cobleigh and Gilroy, differing widely, stand to- 
gether. Gilroy, a Canadian by birth, would have 
gone to Parliament had he stayed in Canada. He 
carries heavy editorial guns and knows how to shoot. 
Cobleigh, a layman, is the only man in the group with 
practical experience in journalism before he came to 
the religious field. Both have a great capacity for 
real friendship. 

We help one another with articles, with sugges- 
tions, with cheer and sympathy. Going through the 
same strenuous experiences, meeting the same types 
of outraged subscribers, facing the same great world 
problems and world needs with what, after all, is the 
same great Christian faith, inevitably we become loyal 
and devoted friends. 

Most of us would not be in religious journalism 
if we did not feel that to some extent, at least, it gives 
us a chance to influence the public sentiment of the 
world. A distinguished United States Senator the 
other day said that a paper of 7,000 subscribers could 
figure that it had 35,000 readers. When we remember 
that we have 400 papers going to a carefully selected 
list of public libraries, this may not seem exaggerated. 

If it is half of that number or a quarter of it, 
still it is a thrilling and a sobering thought. 

The world is a changing world. There are forces 
setting us back toward barbarism. There are other 
forces pushing us on toward brotherhood. We can 
resist the one and back up the other. 
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The Romanofis, the Hapsburgs, the Hohen- 
zollerns, have gone. The dictators of Hungary, of 
Italy, of Turkey, of Greece, of Russia, have emerged. 

Even in our own country the battles of democracy 
are not won. We have our Fascists and we have our 
Bolsheviki. 

Our task is to spread that kind of knowledge, and 
generate that kind of spirit, which will drive out both 
Fascists and Bolsheviki, and bring in the liberty 
which is self-controlled and orderly and full of the 
loving, serving spirit of Christ. 

There is one final consideration. The editor, like 
the preacher, like the true layman, deals not only 
with the passing things of our contemporary life, but 
with the things which are permanent, not only with 
the things carrying the date line May 12, 1926, but 
with the things which are dateless, true yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

The dispatches on a recent Monday carried news 
of Byrd and Bennett flying around the Pole. The 
dispatches two days later were following Amundsen 
and Ellsworth on the Norge, exploiting the last un- 
known areas on the top of the world. 

But as far back as the mind of man can go we 
have the record of the pioneers of the land, of the 
ocean, of the air, of the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
airship Norge, the incidents of the voyage, belong to 
to-day. The spirit which faces hunger, cold, death, 
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to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, to push away 
the boundaries before the race, these belong to all 
time. They are the dateless things. 

The World Court, the League of Nations, ad- 
vocated and assailed, are forms of a passing world. 

The vision which looks ahead to the end of war, 
the energy which toils to organize a world for peace, 
the spirit which will not give up, is everlasting. 

The papers tell us of the calling off of the general 
strike, progress toward the settlement of the coal 
strike, the work of Maude Royden and Lady Astor 
to that end, and the enormous service of Sir Herbert 
Samuel. All that is contemporary. But the stand- 
ards of living that are involved, the justice between 
man and man, the good will, help, and sympathy 
fundamental in all enduring human relations, the 
orderly government at stake, the true democracy as 
opposed to rule of any class, these carry no date line. 
They belong to all time. 

And the church and churches, just the same, 
begun with such grim determination, such high resolve, 
their creeds and their statements—they too are in- 
struments of time, and may pass. But the faith they 
enshrine is dateless. 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
But Thou, O God, art more than they.” 


Lombard’s Diamond Jubilee Commencement 


Fa) have too many holidays,” says the factory 

ai manager. I am sure, however, that not 
even he would object to a holiday when 

ia@nGS3} the occasion was a seventy-fifth birthday, 
a Diamond Jubilee. Our celebration began in Feb- 
ruary, when President Tilden announced that Lom- 
bard was seventy-five years old, that there would 
be a birthday party in June, and that, notwithstanding 
the immodesty of the act, he was going to ask Gales- 
burg for a nice big birthday present. 

The faculty and students carried the threat to 
town, and there was much mystery concerning the 
matter of Lom »ard’s self-inspired birthday present. 
The Co.:mencement committees, when appointed, 
were seen to include Jubilee Anniversary Committee, 
Diamond Jubilee Fund Committee, Tilden Loan Fund 
Committee, Celebration Committee, Victory Com- 
mittee, and other committees unknown to the ordinary 
Commencement. Then suddenly there appeared, one 
day, a big sign over a store entrance in town—‘‘Head- 
quarters of Lombard Diamond Jubilee.” 

The program was extended two days, and for 
five days there were activities from morning till mid- 
night. One must sleep a little even during Diamond 
Jubilees. 

On Saturday, May 29, the Plaza Theater was 
crowded at the first performance of the “Pageant 
Revue.’’ Words can not describe the gorgeous cos- 
tumes and the splendid production. One hundred 
girls on the stage, and in as many harmonious colors, 
is a mere hint as to the performance. Sufficient to 
say—it had to be repeated later in the week, and 
again to a crowded house. 


Sunday afternoon a sacred concert at the Lom- 
bard School of Music attracted a fine audience, and 
revealed the talent that had been discovered and de- 
veloped during the year. Receptions at the presi- 
dent’s house and fraternity houses gave the old grads 
their first opportunity to greet one another and to 
begin “‘talking it over.”’ 

On Sunday evening the class of ’26 and the 
faculty, together with an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the Universalist church, heard a splendid 
baccalaureate sermon by the Rey. George W. Allison, 
D. D., pastor of the Chicago North Shore Universalist 
Church. Dr. Allison was at his best. Using the 
subject, ““The Challenge of Religion,’”’ he preached a 
powerful sermon, most appropriate to the occasion, 
and fully appreciated by his hearers. 

Monday was Alumni Day—and it rained. Every- 
thing was dampened except the cheer, the good fellow- 
ship, and the ardor of the alumni and friends who 
crowded the halls. Recitals, contests and plays fol- 
lowed in order and at noon all adjourned to the gym- 
nasium for the “picnic lunch.’”” Hundreds of them, 
nobody had time to count. 

Then the annual Alumni Association meeting. 
They had a fine lively scrap—you never heard of a 
dead body scrapping, did you? They re-elected their 
old president, appropriated a lot of money, started a 
new Alumni magazine and, best of all, by a silent vote 
they promised to resolve themselves into a committee 
to carry out the work of the Diamond Jubilee Cam- 
paign, whatever it might be. 

In the evening everybody went to the theater 
again, and this time they saw the Commencement 
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play, “The Youngest,’”’ as presented by the students. 
Needless, of course, to say, it was a grand success. 

Tuesday morning the trustees met to listen to re} 
ports and make plans for the future. Reports were 
optimistic and future plans were serious. The col- 
lege registrations were limited to 350—not including 
Summer School and School of Music. The total 
registration last year was 540—the largest the college 
ever had. The total amount of money received from 
tuition was $59,513, by far the largest ever received. 
Expenses and deficits were proportionately large, 
, for it costs money to run a college. Deficits were 
taken care of by special gifts during the year amount- 
ing to nearly $25,000—another record figure. 

Judge Galer was re-elected president of the board 
of trustees, which was increased to thirty-five in num- 
ber. New members elected to the board were: Mrs. 
Florence H. Trego, Illinois; Stanley D. Tilney, 
Illinois; Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Iowa; Stanley 
Stahl, Ohio; Stanley Staring, Minnesota; Dr. F. D. 
Adams, Michigan; Elmer Krenn, Chicago; Harry 
Hale, Wisconsin; Harry Blount, Illinois; H. H. Holly, 
Illinois. Those re-elected to the board were Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter of Illinois, Hon. R. 8. Galer of Iowa, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Simmonds of Illinois, and. W. A. Herlocker 
of Illinois. 

President Tilden was requested to report con- 
cerning the Diamond Jubilee Campaign, but begged to 
be excused till evening, because the news was “‘so 
good and so encouraging”’ that he wanted to tell it to 
a larger audience than the board of trustees. 

At 6.30 the campus moved to the Galesburg Club, 
for the annual banquet, where the largest crowd ever 
assembled for that purpose enjoyed a delightful party. 
The best part of the banquet was President Tilden’s 
report of the preliminary drives on the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Campaign for $500,000. 

“Warly in April,” he said, “‘the president of the 
senior class, the president of the Lombard Pep Club, 
and the presidents of the nine fraternities and the 
local groups of the campus, met with me and listened 
to a plan for a campaign among the students, which 
was to start the big task of raising $500,000 for Lom- 
bard. The matter took fire at once, they were en- 
thusiastic over the idea, and we decided that $10,000 
would be the financial goal for the campus, and 100 
per cent would be the number of students who should 
subscribe. An organization was completed, com- 
mittees appointed and trained, cards were printed. 
Then the fight was on. Not only has nearly 100 per 
cent of the entire student body subscribed, but the 
total figure is more than 25 per cent over the quota. 

“This is indeed a challenge, and one that the 
faculty, the trustees and the city of Galesburg can 
not ignore. It is more than a challenge, it is tre- 
mendous proof of the loyalty and love of the students 
for their Alma Mater. No institution can fail to be 
proud of such backing from the very ones who, most 
intimately, know its every action and ideal. 

“Then,’”’ President Tilden continued, “we went 
to the town with the good news, and started just as 
vigorously to ‘collect’ the birthday present of $75,000 
from the city of Galesburg. A splendid gift of $10,000 
from one of the most loyal trustees started the job; 
another, none the less appreciated, of $5,000 came 


at once, from another trustee, several of $1,000 each, 
then a large number of $500 gifts, and again the 
fight was on. Day by day the list grew, and day by 
day a loyal group of seventy-five local business and 
professional men helped us. Less than 25 per cent 
of the workers were Lombard graduates, but 100 per 
cent of them want Lombard to continue as a pro- 
gressive, strong educational institution in one of the 
finest prairie towns of the Mississippi Valley. At the 
end of a week, more than $40,000 had been subscribed. 
Another week put the figure up to $60, 600. The third 
week showed a total of $70,000, to-night the total is 
$71,216, and by the middle of June, Galesburg will 
have put its seal of approval upon Lombard, stamp- 
ing the seal with over $80,000 of real, bona fide sub- 
scriptions.” 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, Arthur Nash 
delivered a splendid Commencement address to the 
forty members of the senior class and several hundreds 
of their friends who had gathered in the shade of the 
elms on Lombard’s beautiful campus. It was an in- 
spiring occasion—a beautiful day, the audience still 
filled with the enthusiasm of the magnificent results 
announced from the student and city campaign, and 
then the serious, thoughtful and powerful words from 
Mr. Nash upon the subject “The Optimism of Christ.’’ 

After the degrees had been conferred upon “the 
seniors, President Tilden with a few well chosen re- 
marks conferred the Doctor of Divinity degree upon - 
the Rev. George Patterson, a graduate of Lombard 
and now Field Secretary of the Unitarian Society. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred in absentia upon the Rev. Henry M. Cary, the 
Universalist missionary in Japan. 

In all, it seemed as though there could not bea 
more perfect commencement. The students, faculty, 
trustees, alumni and friends rejoiced with one another 
over the size and quality of the student body, over 
the excellent condition of the campus, buildings and 
equipment, over the almost unique love and loyalty 
of the students to the president and the college itself, 
and of course over the gratifying results of the two 
campaigns, preliminary to the big drive to take place 
early in the fall. 

The cheerfulness and optimism, however, were 
not thoughtless, for everybody realized that the big 
work is yet to be done in order to continue the splendid 
start. Many times the question was asked, ‘‘‘Will the 
alumni and friends outside of the college and the 
town realize the seriousness of the situation?” 

President Tilden answered the question signif- 
icantly, however, when he said: “It is not possible 
for me to imagine how the alumni, the old students, 
the church friends and our many other well-wishers, 
can ignore the splendid results shown by our own 
students and our own city. Surely those at home who 
know us best have done their part, not as a chal- 
lenge, but because they want the work to continue. 
It becomes a challenge to the others, however, and I 
am certain after ten years working among the finest 
people of the whole world that they too will enlist 
in the fight, and by Christmas, 1926, we will have 
another dinner party and an announcement even 
more gratifying to every friend of Lombard than 
was made at the Alumni Banquet last Monday night.” 
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An Adventure in Religion 
A. L. Safford 


=I is the dissentious Dean Inge who declares 
| that the next religious renaissance will come 
from the pews and not from the pulpit. How- 
si} ever that may be, the business men of Kansas 
City who inserted a full page advertisement in their 
leading daily in Holy Week advising flaming youth to 
go to church on Easter for a new thrill, had a keener 
appreciation of the need of meeting present day 
conditions than the clergymen of their city who, 
according to their fellow townsman, the Rev. L. M. 
Birkhead, of All Souls Unitarian Church, failed to 
produce the goods “‘as advertised.” 

Yet half-way across the country, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the advertisement in the Kansas City 
Star seemed to find application and fulfilment when, 
on Easter evening, the Book of Job was given a 
dramatic visualization in the Universalist church. 

Flaming youth came arm in arm; a surprising 
number of men represented a cross section in the city 
life; the blase society woman found herself next to a 
working man with a lunch box under his arm; little 
groups of imported “‘intellectuals,’’ speaking with 
difficulty their adopted language, were there in keen 
anticipation; and in all this heterogeneous crowd that 
filled the pews before the hour announced for the 
doors to close, the congregation numbered a small 
and inconspicuous factor, as one might expect in an 
evangelical stronghold, and the balance of the audi- 
ence was for the most part non-churchgoers. 

It was not their first experience in attending a 
dramatic service in this laboratory of social and in- 
tellectual religion, for the Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
in his early pastorate here, had introduced this form 
of worship in a revival of the Coventry Nativity Play. 
Then followed, at special seasons, the old morality 
play of “Everyman,” Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” that power- 
ful indictment of the social evil; “The Sculptural 
Oratorio,’ a creation of Dr. William Norman Guthrie, 
and presented through his courtesy for the first time 
outside of St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie; and now the 
Book of Job. And at last, the curious, skeptical, 
hungering public understand a purpose as sincere 
and ethical, as inspirational and devotional, as those 
in the more conventional garb familiar to them. 

They no longer come ready for the ‘‘show,” to 
experience a sudden shock as, passing from the bril- 
liantly lighted vestibule, they enter the silence of the 
dim interior. And therein lies a tale of accomplish- 
ment. They come now to a religious service, and the 
faint suggestion of incense, the flow of long chancel 
draperies, softly changing colorful lights, and tall 
ecclesiastical candlesticks marking a Donatello altar- 
piece, far from smacking of the theatrical, grip and 
hold the audience in a mood deeply meditative. 

A brief service of consecration led by the pastor, 
then the play, and religion has provided the new thrill. 
No cheap surface sensation either, for this visualiza- 
tion of the Book of Job, simple in the extreme, was 
profoundly reverent, devoutly beautiful, a great 
poetic adventure, a great religious adventure, and a 
spiritual experience long to be remembered. 


The wonder of this adventure lay in the deep 
spiritual insight peculiar to the Hebrew race that 
produced the world’s most ancient drama, the great 
epic poem of Job, a mosaic considered more and more 
by the Jewish people as a symbol of the spiritual ex- 
periences of the race, through exile and persecution. 

But the most stimulating impression of the eve- 
ning was the realization that religion, freed from 
traditional fetters, is a growing, evolving, creative 
thing, universal in its application and significance. 
And given visualization in this tabernacle of liberal 
thought, the Book of Job was expressive of all the poig- 
nancy and travail of the present day search after God, 
with its doubts and perplexity and the gradually 
developing spiritual conception in place of the more 
material one. 

Ancient, traditional Jewish music effected a re- 
sponsive attitude in the audience. Two narrators, 
in green-blue lighted niches, introduced the immortal 
lines of the Revised Version. An adagio and lento 
from “The Day of Atonement” announced Job and 
his friends. 

There is never personal mention made of the par- 
ticipants in these services, they are but figures in a 
sermon, yet those in attendance recognized in Job the 
young minister, whose art in the control and restraint 
of great emotions intensified the dramatic effect and 
fairly set the air a-tingling. And one will never hear 
those magnificent lines without memories of that 
classic group: the feeble and halting Eliphaz, as self- 
righteous as decrepit; Bildad, pointing picturesquely 
to the central theme, the eloquently tragic figure of 
Job, and Zophar, adding substantially to his misery. 

The arguments seemed strangely familiar, nor 
was Job an empty symbol. Far from being sub- 
missively patient, he was superbly tragic, scathingly 
cynical, a noble figure so convincingly real that his 
faith through all adversity brought courage and in- 
spiration to all present, and a deepening sense of God 
as a sustaining spirit within the human heart. 

There was no attempt at realism; stage proper- 
ties were entirely absent. Illuminated by colored 
lights, the figures advanced and receded in subtle 
color perspective. Climaxes were heightened, emo- 
tional effects intensified. With clever use of comple- 
mentaries, the tone of the raiment changed with the 
tone of the voice. 

Whirlwind and lightning, the voice of God in the 
storm, the climax reached in Job’s triumphant faith, 
and an ancient Jewish ‘‘Hoshana’’—yea, the Kansas 
City Star was right: Flaming youth, there is a thrill, 
a different and a lasting one, to be found in religion, 
and a courageous young adventurer is discovering it 
for many in this new form of religion. 

* * * 


PITY THE POOR POLICEMAN 


“Yes, we have our troubles,’’ complained a park policeman 
the otherday. “For instance, there’s Mrs. ——, who has donated 
a marble bird bath. Only yestiddy she called me over and told 
me it was for sparrows and not to allow any other birds to bathe 
in it? — New York Sun. 
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Getting Home in a General Strike 


SHE Meriden (Ct.) Morning Record of May 20 
6 contained the following letter from Miss 
Martha Fischer, who, with her parents, 

sm} Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, has just 
returned from a three months’ European tour: 


On Board S. S. Melita, 
May 12, 1926. 


Editor Morning Record: 

We left Paris for London the morning of May 3, in com- 
ypany with crowds of English people, hurrying home before the 
strike. We had read in the Paris editions of English and Ameri- 
can papers of the probability of a general strike in England, but 
no one was quite sure it would come off; and, even if it did, we 
felt it would not interfere with our sailing from Southampton 
on May 6 as we had planned. 

If the trains should stop running, we could, we thought, hire 
a private car to take us from London to Southampton—a dis- 
tance of eighty miles—and certainly the employees of a Canadian 
steamer would not be called out in an English strike. The Eng- 
lish people who shared our train compartment with us, although 
they thought it wise to reach home before the strike, were no 
more alarmed than were we. 

“Tt’s something that we’ve been expecting—something that 
had to come,” they told us. “It will be interesting for you to 
see London at a time like this. All the old lorries, charabancs, 
eycles and musty vehicles will be out on the streets. It will 
be really quite interesting for you.” 

Tuesday morning as we ate breakfast at our hotel on Sloan 
Square, we looked out the windows and saw evidences of the 
strike. We saw employees being transported to their business 
houses in trucks. On the corners of the square policemen were 
stationed. We hired a taxi and attempted to see the outside of 
London. But, in spite of the fact that trams and buses were 
eliminated from the traffic,.the streets were congested. It took 
us a full half hour to cross Westminster bridge, a bridge of no 
unusual size. 

At one of the A.B. C. tea rooms, where we had our lunch, we 
found further evidence of the strike. Practically everything we 
ordered was not to be had. An employee of the tea room told 
us she had walked five miles to work in the morning. On the 
corners of the streets in the down-town districts groups of men 
stood talking quietly. On a side street, as one striker gave a 
Punch and Judy performance, ancther held out his hat to the 
passers-by. 

Later in the day when we had occasion to transfer our bag- 
gage, a striker acted as porter, eager to pick up whatever money 
he could in odd ways. 

In the afternoon we learned.from the Canadian Pacific 
office that our ship, the Melita, would not sail from Southamp- 
ton, and that all Melita passengers would be sent by charabanc 
that afternoon to Southampton to catch the Majestic for Cher- 
bourg, at which port the Melita would call. 

At about 5.30 o’clock in the afternoon we set out in two 
rickety charabanes, followed by a lorry which carried our bag- 
gage. The driver of our charabance, a little old Cockney English- 
man, who, when asked why he hadn’t struck, declared decisively, 
“Because Hi’ve got too much sense,” looked behind fully as 
much as ahead. 

We had not gone far before we discovered the reason for his 
backward glances. The other charabane, as he had expected, 
broke down, and its passengers were obliged to transfer—some 
into our charabane and some into the lorry with the baggage. 
The driver, we soon found, was not sure of his route and took us 
way off the main road, so that we saw Windsor Castle and Eton 
College. We therefore readily forgave him for his digression. 

After a series of delays we reached Southampton at 1.30 
a.m., boarded the Majestic, and woke up in the morning to find 
ourselves on the largest steamer in the world. 


From Wednesday to Friday we stayed in Cherbourg, wait- 
ing for the Melita to call for us. Most amazing is the generosity 
of the Canadian Pacific, for our whole excursion, the stop in 
Cherbourg, the channel crossing on the Majestic, the charabane 
ride from London to Southampton, all was paid for by that 
company. 

When we finally boarded the Melita and started for home, 
we found that the real reason for the delay in sailing and the 
elimination of Southampton from the schedule was due to the 
fact that the firemen of the ship insisted on waiting to learn the 
result of the seamen’s balloting regarding the strike, and because 
the officers were afraid that if the ship stopped at an English 
port the men might walk off. 

We are now far from England and the strike, and well on 
toward home. The passengers westward bound are quite in 
contrast to our cruise passengers. While the cruise members 
were chiefly care-free Americans traveling purely for pleasure, 
our fellow passengers on this homeward journey are practically 
all traveling with a definite purpose—some to visit relatives in 
America, more to settle permanently and make their fortune in 
the United States or Canada. America is now, more than ever, 
the promised land. 

At our table are an elderly Devonshire farmer and his wife, 
who are going to Vancouver to visit their twin sons and their 
wives and children, whom they have never seen. Mrs. Dawe 
is terrified of the sea—can not bear to look at the water, and is 
dreadfully concerned for the safety of the ship because the officers 
are to be seen at the dances and entertainments in the evening. 

Her farmer husband, however, although hampered by deaf- 
ness, is having the time of his life, especially when his wife is 
not around, playing deck sports and gambling on the run of the 
ship. 

A young German is bound for Winnipeg, where he will 
“have a farm and make his fortune.” Since Switzerland is 
overcrowded with electrical engineers and there’s no chance 
there, a young Swiss is going to Canada to find a position as 
electrical engineer. Our ship also boasts nobility, a Hungarian 
baron and baroness, the baron acting as conductor of 100 Hun- 
garian immigrants on their way to settle in Canada. 

Among the few Americans on board ship is a young Mormon 
missionary—a nice looking boy about twenty-one, who has been 
in England for two years, and who tries to convert every one 
he meets, even the Catholic priest who shares his cabin with 
him! 

There are also a few English tourists setting out to travel 
in Canada or the United States. But they will not travel as we 
Americans travel. A young couple with whom we have talked 
tell us they are crossing Canada to Vancouver, where they will 
stay about two months and then return across Canada, without 
once touching the States. 

“We can’t bear to travel superficially,” they say. ‘It’s 
amazing the way you Americans travel—you see so much in 
such a short time.” 

The fog is very thick to-day, but, being on a British steamer, 
no one is worried. Such things as strikes and fogs are indifferent 
matters to the calm British temperament. 

Martha L. Fischer. 


OVERSEAS VETERANS WILL APPRECIATE THIS 


Those who have visited some foreign land with a very mod- 
erate stock of the language of the country and a still more mod- 
erate proficiency of accent will understand what the young man 
meant of whom the Tailer tells us. He had just returned from a 
trip to Normandy and was telling the girl all about it. 

“Did you have any trouble with your French when you were 
out there?” she asked him. 

“No,” he replied, “but the French people did.”— Youth’s. 
Companion. 


THE PRIZE WINNING HYMNS 

Prize Contest Open to All Musical Composers 
ORQAST year the Homiletic Review, a monthly 
} +~magazine that reaches thirty thousand lead- 
ing ministers of the United States, offered a 
series of prizes for new hymns—hymns that 
might be somewhat more nearly in line with present- 
day theology and that would be a real and genuine 
contribution to modern hymnology. 

The judges of the contest, headed by Edwin 
Markham, author of ‘““The Man with the Hoe,’’ chose 
the three hymns printed in the March number as 
prize winners from among the many hundreds that 
had been submitted. Dr. Tweedy’s contribution has 
already been included in a new forthcoming hymnal. 

The prize winning hymns are as follows: 


I. A HYMN OF PRAYER 
Prof. Henry Hallam Tweedy 


O gracious Father of mankind, 
Our spirit’s unseen Friend, 

Lord of the skies, our hearts’ dear Guest, 
To Thee our prayers ascend. 

Thou dost not wait till human speech 
Thy gifts divine implore; 

Our dreams, our aims, our work, our lives, 
Are prayers Thou lovest more. 


Thou hearest these—the good and ill— 
Deep buried in each breast; 

The secret thought, the hidden plan, 
Wrought out or unexpressed. 

O cleanse our prayers from human dross! 
Attune our lives to Thee, 

Until we labor for those gifts 
We ask on bended knee. 


Our best is but Thyself in us, 
Our highest thought Thy will; 

To hear Thy voice we need but love, 
To listen, and be still. 

We would not bend Thy will to ours, 
But blend our wills with Thine; 

Nor beat with cries on heaven’s doors, 
But live Thy life divine. 


Thou seekest us in love and truth 
More than our minds seek Thee; 
Through open gates Thy power flows in 
Like flood-tides from the sea. 
No more we seek Thee from afar, 
Nor ask thee for a sign, 
Content to pray in life and love 
And toil, till all are Thine. 


Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


II. STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 
Harry Webb Farrington 


Dear Lord, who sought at dawn of day 
The solitary woods to pray: 

In quietness we come to ask 

Thy guidance for the daily task. 


O Master, who with kindly face 

At noonday trod the market place; 
We crave a brother’s smile and song 
While mingling in the lonely throng. 


Thou wearied Christ at eventide 
Communing on the mountain-side; 
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In mystic stillness now we seek 
Thy presence for the -coming week. 


Strong Pilot, who at midnight hour 

Could calm the sea with gentle power; 

Grant us the skill to aid the bark 

Of thcs2 who drift in storm and dark. 
New York City. 


Ill. LONGING 
H. R. MacFadyen 


The lone wild fowl 
In lofty flight, 
Is still with Thee, 
Nor leaves Thy sight. 


The ends of earth 
Are in Thy hand, 

The sea’s dark deep 
And no man’s land. 


And I am Thine! 
I rest in Thee. 
Great Spirit, come, 
And rest in me. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 


The Homiletic Review now wishes to secure new musical 
settings for the winning compositions. In order to do this it 
will offer three prizes for the best original settings for these 
hymns—one prize for a tune for each of the three hymns. That 
is,a prize of $50 will be given for the best setting for ‘““‘A Hymn of 
Prayer,’’ a prize of equal value for the best setting for “Strength 
for the Day,” and a prize of equal value for the best setting for 
“Longing.”’ Each contestant may send in one cr more settings. 
The contest will close Sept. 30, 1926, and all compositions should 
be mailed in care of Musical Contest Editor, Homiletic Review, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City, from whom copies of the 
hymns may be obtained. 

The manuscripts taking the prizes are to become the prop- 
erty of the Homiletic Review. Those composers who wish the 
return of the unsuccessful entrants should send return postage 
with their manuscripts. 

Pe he ee 


ABOUT EDGAR W. PREBLE 


There are a good many ways to growsold. The best of all is 
that employed by the Rev. Edgar W. Preble of Charlton, hale 
and hearty, known throughout Worcester County, who celebrated 
the 82d anniversary of his birth yesterday. 

The Rev. Mr. Preble is interested in everything and every- 
body. He is interested in the sea because he was a sailor. He is 
interested in his country, and risked his life to serve in her uni- 
formed service during the Civil War. He is interested in every- 
thing pertaining to the Masonic fraternity, and has long been 
chaplain at the Masonic Home in Charlton. He is interested in 
religion, is a minister of the Gospel, but his is no narrow creed. 
“Every church I know of is the church of God,” he says. He is 
interested in farming, and does a little of it himself. He is in- 
terested in old people, “because I am one of them,” as he says. 
He is interested in young people—and perhaps that explains his 
own youthful and hopeful outlook. 

He’s been around for eighty-two years, yet looks ahead, not 
to the rear. His the charitable view, the tolerant attitude. He 
has the friendly spirit, the helping hand. He knows life because 
he has lived; he believes in men, women and children, and has 
faith to realize that ‘“‘the good old times”’ are ahead as well as be- 
hind. 

His contributions to the Gazette’s Forum are chock full of 
optimism and faith, and friendly humor, and are widely read 
and enjoyed. Anybody wanting to know how to grow old grace- 
fully and usefully can find out by studying the Rev. Edgar W. 
Preble, Charlton’s Grand Old Man.—Worcester Gazette, March 27. 
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WR. H. L. MENCKEN, the brilliant editor 
A} of the American Mercury, conducts a 
department in the New York World called 
ests} ‘Hiring a Hall.” 

The following extracts from a recent article in 
the World give a good idea of his trenchant style. We 


have no greater master of biting sarcasm, few writers’ 


as fearless. Because Universalists as a whole do not 
aceept his pessimistic philosophy is one reason why 
they should study the work of a man who writes 
with such power. 

4 It is my kelief, frequently expressed with lofty snuffling, 
that there is something in the human mind which sets it firmly 
against whatever is true. Why this should be I don’t know, but 
there is the fact. Every new truth that comes into the world 
has to run a gauntlet of bitter opposition, and nine times out of 
ten its proponent is treated as an enemy of the human race. A 
few unnatural individuals, perhaps, clasp it to their bosoms 
almost at once, and in the course of time it begins to get support 
from a small (and probably sinful) minority, but the majority of 
men hold out against it for a long while and that majority tends 
to grow quite as often as it tends to shrink. 

It would be interesting to speculate how many sound and 
solid truths have keen lest altogether by that process. 

What happened to Cro-Magnon man, whose brain was 
larger, cn the average, than the human brain of to-day? The 
fact that he was exterminated by inferior races seems to ke 
plain. But why? I venture the guess he was simply executed 
for heresy. His ideas ran ahead of his time. The new truths 
that he unearthed made all other men uncomfortable. So they 
rose against him and butchered him. 

The process is still going on. Consider, for example, the 
current war upon the hypothesis of organic evolution. The 
facts in favor of that hypothesis are truly overwhelming. They 
have been unearthed, literally, by the million and they hang to- 
gether beautifully. But they collide with something in the 
average human mind, and so they are oppesed by millions. This 
opposition, as every one knows, does not content itself with 
logical devices; it also proceeds to legal devices, which are quite 
different and usually antagonistic. If the thing can be managed, 
it will be made unlawful in the United States, soon or late, to 
believe that the higher forms of life are Cescended from lower 
forms—. e., to believe in the obvious. 

As a partisan of evolution in all its damnecest and mcst 
wicked forms, I rather hope that this will ke done, fer its one 
and only effect will ke to make the Darwinian heresy safe. The 
best thing that can happen to an icea, inceed, is for a law to ke 
passed against it. At once its advocates dig in and refuse to 
budge, and at once it begins to get suppert from men who have 
hitherto taken no interest in it. Supporting it becomes danger- 
ous and hence charming. Moreover, it becomes a shibboleth, 
and hence convincing. Most men are suspicious of ideas, but 
they all cherish shibboleths. 

Once that transformation has taken place, a heresy becomes 
unscotchable by any device short of wholesale murder. The 
fact was well known to the Fundamentalist opponents of Cro- 
Magnon man. They did not try to dispose of him and his ideas 
by fining him, putting him into jail and predicting that he would 
go to hell post mortem; they proceeded more simply and effect- 
ively by cutting his throat. When he died all his abominable 
notions died with him. The world was made safe for the prime- 
val Tennesseeans from whom we cescend. 

These plain facts were known to the able men who ran Chris- 
tendom in the Middie Ages. They were well aware that the only 
effective measure against heresy was to slaughter all the heretics 
and so rid the race of their criminal strain. Unfortunately, 
politics intervened, as it so often does in this imperfect world. 
There were heretics too powerful to be taken and slaughtered. 
Some of them had formidable armies. Worse, they began to 
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protect the hordes of weaker heretics who had no armies. Thus 
the extermination of heresy languished, and, in the end, failed 
altogether. It continued to be unlawful, but the penalties that 
survived were too mild to be efficacious. Putting a heretic into 
jail only makes him worse; the one way to settle him is to kiil 
him. 

The fact was not lost upon those intelligent Christian clergy- 
men of Tennessee who, during the Scopes trial, pointed out that 
fining the defendant would accomplish no ponderable good—that, 
if it was really desired to stop his debauchment of the youth cf 
the state, the thing to do was to hang him. Nor i is it lost upon 
the more reflective and philosophical Prohibitionists, for example, 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, A. B., A. M., LL. B., LL. D., of Ohic. 

Senator Fess, in the course of a connie upon ihe floor of 
the Senate with the wet Senator Edwin Sidney Broussard, B. S., 
of Louisiana, stated plainly that he was in favor of bumping off 
the scofflaws. He added, of course, that he hesitated, as a 
humane man, to resort to such desperate measures—that he was 
willing to reprieve such wets as showed a disposition to repent. 
But it was plain that he cherished no illusion that repentance, in 
most cases, would be real. I go further. I don’t believe it would 
be real in any case. I don’t believe there has been a single in- 
stance, in the whole history of the world, of a heretic genuinely 
repenting—that is, under pressure. 

For the human mind revolts against intimidation almost as 
powerfully as it revolts against truth. It will resist so long as 
resistance shows the slightest sign of prevailing. Thus the only 
punishment that is effective against heresy is capital punish- 
ment. The heretic must be destroyed altogether, or he will con- 
tinue to harbor his heresy. 

ce ae 
GREATER FERRY BEACH FUND 


The Committee having in charge the canvass for funds for 
the proposed new buildings at Ferry Beach has been hard at 
work, and desires to report results up to June 10, 1926, believing 
that many Ferry Beachers will ke interested in the progress made. 

Below is given a list of the contributions received and a 
summary of the present state of the Fund. 


Rev. L. G. Williams 25.00 
Miers Sites alerrereteres 2 neh ae esta ore ce lore Ao Skew ws 5.00 
Mrs iiprarGs 2 niestrat. oats cis arti crc ors oe peeks 100.00 
Cambnaveshirst @hurch. £5... wees ocak 32.00 
MarignpierGardineimy. <i sen cate. ss Rae week ee 5.00 
Phxcritey!o- 1ESecu yan A 3 NR or, A eee 5.00 
Providesees Mediator Church’... ..... 20 esos =e 49.00 
Methuen, Mass., Ladies’ Social Union .............. 35.00 
Revi Eire Peoria ee eects suena sh 2.a Sats ee Ime 10.00 
PROTO tHe ee CURIOTH ea or eee We on. 3 5 Nee En es 1.00 
SAMUGIM@eELULEHINSONG bieae Ae Aces ocak eps eal « 100.00 
Rev. Rape sohonnOten a. ae) iio on ac ee ales wen 5.00 
Maine Sunday School Association ................. 10.00 
SIMA ig (217137? oc ce Cre NM RO A 8 oy) SCNT 200.00 
Dorothganveerenldeny cass see. soca ss ae cep eee ci 5.00 
ASS, WL AetROUNSOR ees sapieie Sacks. Asc opener aes 2.50 
VG) y Hie NVETESLO Wie ctrety soir oye bars acqcitra aeye eee a 25.00 
LMBGUIRATIO® (CALCITE aie niece Hie anna Wai Sine ono alae 25.00 
Meriden, Conn., Mission Circle.................... 10.00 
IMT GOn Dame OENIS urs tises dickerlots os << g-chusi« bees bee es + 10.00 
Augusta, Maine, Mission Circle .................. 10.00 
INOnWayaENctine p Verb Me tits ses See Rarer. 25.00 
SRN BAF CY PRS 6 tO hs ee RNG rage oN ee 25.00 
AVE Fe oe aT Creer GE DOR Es ee fetn soc i ota a ae ee 5.00 
Wires Pivemel PEGIBOT ete. ots, 05 heals 5 aco ats wake Re eases ees 1.00 
dU DE Ges Set 5s eae ee Ar ee 25.00 
IU cepee Dts, (CER CU hee ee ey eR Ne A ee 10.00 
SOUR SPRL | E00] ARE ea 8 eth i hd eo et arg A een 50.00 
NViiss (Hillaeeeevr bank: s..55 2 rte we ce cise eae 5.00 
Beri a. CAAreeTer: oe ctnjerte ae Siok eM ss Rr oe 100.00 
Am NIG) apm ween, See ore ei nay, tahete Seen avs 25.00 
ERGY gl WER aie 8 Sees pe na ori aye Bee ais oce« 5.00 

20.00 


WMaxyab UpanialeyE aac ie: <r ce ate 3 
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1GTolitid sleds MOP y okssaMrese” . 9 oa ees Ga eaduyioiee ceces Be conetirn & Aueeerced © $ 1.00 sin of holding slaves and against making war, and adopted a plan 
Hirani CeO DIMM Vs ey cere tcp neds a cae sees eset rs 50.00 of church government with Articies of Faith. 

WadiGheViselsa Orolxceer- gente Cee eres eae eres cre ee 10.00 8. Benjamin Rush, physician, father of American temper- 
Women’s Auxiliary, Stamford, Ct.................. 20.00 ance reform, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 


Mrs. D. W. and Miss Helen Rice, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
HS GUS ay stete to ee ioco me tae caer Gusthaponere Gate eae 5.00 


Gincianaol, Ohio © bunchigese = ry ete eee eee es 20.00 
IMirseibrz zie: Vie NClSOnusrve rac sae ok cies basen oe: 25.00 
SAT AHR IS A CATUS Severs Reade de een ee eee, a ke 25.00 
Mleteherve Ose 00d gee seer wer nee eee eines =: 5.00 
IDearciaresy aI MSR Gs IE OSU 2s og Son ao sand fo nian 25.00 
RNG Wark. EAMES CO Cree anata oh eRe Unt ce ete 25.00 
Sunday School, Gardinere Wes. qe seen er cee a 5.00 
@atherine McKenzicverri seer ess ein ke nee 5.00 
Mary. Slaughters(@nipledge) fcr. accme- + nels ce ett 20.00 
IWioodsville: Nees Viisstons Cinclen. jess cies ances ei! 10.00 
Washing tons Dix @ree © linc it meme ey are eee 100.00 
Poallman Missions lay iiee Va aScens eres ween ier ae te ce 25.00 
Mins. Alfred: tHastiniys werent rs solr cu oe eee nee 25.00 
ena 'G. MicArth tise eat ot nem ite 200.00 


Bangor, Me. Clarasbartone Gull dls ee aner ere 5.00 


Hyery Daye ©lubt layin nines metre wee rei eerie ot 50.00 
ioe COG MRITy (te Lule Oe a eee ae een won moe eos 10.00 
Rumford; Wier wviission: Oircles. s-).se eres eer c-t 25.00 
IL@WiS.. ds Wollia as weep tit a. | See ems ne, 5.00 
Potalkcontributions told ater sr ee eet $1,661.50 
Interest rad dedi ter ya, tue. Unset eee ese ea ve aie 65.79 
Total Improvements Hund)... 7% 7) 4-4. ee $1,727.29 


In addition to the above cash on hand in this Fund, addi- 
tional pledges have been made as follows: 


At SyracuseiGet-Rovethersee wes. steer 2 $6,115.00 
Received ssince:Symactiseamge eee rae oe ein eet ae 343.00 
$6,458.00 

Total on hand and in pledges ....,...........-.. $8.185.29 


Of the above pledges $5,000 is conditional on the raising of 
a total of $26,000 for this Fund. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, Chairman. 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs 
Mrs. Carl A. H’ pel, 
Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
Mrs. Percy R. Moody, 
Ferry Beach Campaign Committee. 
* * * 


UNIVERSALISM IN PHILADELPHIA 


A great deal of our early national history, as every American 
knows, centers in Philadelphia. This is true of our denomina- 
tional history also. 

1. John Murray first touched American soil at Philadelphia. 

2. Dr. George de Benneville landed in Philadelphia in 
the year that Murray was born, and from the time of his arrival 
until his death in 1793 preached the doctrine of Universalism. 
Until four years ago the old mansion in which he lived, with its 
hall in which he preached, and the cellar spring at which he bap- 
tized his converts, stood on the Old York Road of Philadelphia. 

3. Seigvolek’s “Everlasting Gospel,” the first book published 
in America in defense of universal salvation, was printed in 
Germantown, now a part of the city of Philadelphia. 

4. John Murray preached in Philadelphia the year he landed 
in America. 

5. Elhanan Winchester came to Philadelphia in 1780 as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, and it was here that he found 
his way to Universalism. 

6. The first Universalist society in Philadelphia was or- 
ganized in 1785, and known as the “Society of Universal Bap- 
tists.” 

_ 7. One hundred and twenty-six years ago the Universalists 
of Philadelphia held a convention, passed resolutions against the 


founder of the first Sunday school in America, was a Universalist 
and a Philadelphian. 

9. A Sunday school was organized in the old Lombard Street 
Church (First Universalist) in 1816. So many children came 
the number had to be limited. 

10. In July, 1926, the most notable National Conventions 
of the G.S.S. A. and Y. P. C. U. ever held were in Philadelphia. 
So large was the gathering of enthusiastic Universalist workers 
that the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition then in progress was 
almost totally eclipsed, and the city fathers were severely criti- 
cised for not postponing their celebration to a later date.—Clin- 


ton Scott, in Onward. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Grapes and Thorns 


There came unto me a Woman, who wept Sorrowful Tears. 
And when she had partly subsided, I said: 

If thy Tears are doing thee any good, weep on; but thus far 
they are not yielding me very much Information. 

And she said: 

I have lost a friend. 

And I said: 

If he or she be really a friend, then lose no time, but hasten ~ 
and recover thy friend. For friends are too few and Too Val- 
uable to lose. 

And she said: 

I know not how I shall ever win her back, for I have Hurt 
her Feelings. 

And I said: 

How come? And wherefore didst thou do that? 

And she said: 

I told her of her faults, but I did it for her Own Good. 

And I said: 

Did it do her any good? 

And she said: 

I infer not. 

And I said: 

It is a pity thou didst not draw that Inference before tell- 
ing her, for it would appear that thou wert mistaken in thinking 
that it would be for her Good. For it hath done her no good, — 
and hath Hurt her Feelings, and thou hast lost a friend. 

And she said: 

Was it not my duty to tell her of her faults? 

And I said: 

I know her not nor do I know what were her faults. Nor do 
I know how weil she may have known them already. I only © 
know that the Good thou didst easily think to do hath not been ~ 
done. i 

“And she said: 

Duty is a very puzzling thing. 

And J said: 

Taking things by and large, there are quite enough friends 
who stick thorns into people and are surprised that Grapes do 
not grow therefrom. 

And she said: 

Dost thou condemn me? 

And I said: 

I do not. But seldom have I suffered more in my own 
mind or resented more deeply in mine own soul the well-meant 
blundering rebukes of those who have told me Cruel Things and 
said they did it for my Good. 

And she began to weep again. And I said: 

Dry thy tears, and go and find thy friend. She, too, is 
weeping. Go to her and win her back, and hold her to thee with 
hooks of steel. For faults are universal and friends are few. 
And peradventure God shall give thee, back thy friend again, do 
not tell her too many things that be for her good. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THAT WHICH SATISFIETH NOT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Roblin’s article on ritual and form and Judge Hill’s letter 
of approval have brought to the boiling point some thoughts 
which have been simmering in my mind for a long time. 

I have no objection to elaborate ritual, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Hiil that our places of worship should be made as 
beautiful as possible. But I think there is too much of the 
“keeping up with Lizzie” spirit in many of our churches. We 
are so kent on having all the luxuries that richer churches have 
that we concentrate all our thoughts on raising money. 

I belong to a church in a large town less than 200 miles 
from Boston. We are a small society, composed of people of 
moderate means. The church is kept going by the hard work of 
a few people—mostly women. We have worked beyond our 
strength and given beyond our means for years, because we love 
our church, but we get a little irritated at times when people 
demand the impossible of us. We pay our minister a good 
salary, which, with the necessary expenses of the church and our 
regular quotas to the Conventions, is about all we can do. 

However, when the laymen’s committee of the state wanted 
to send a speaker to show us how to raise our quota for the Five 
Year Program, we were glad to hear him. But all he had to tell 
us was that we could raise the money if we wanted to—all we 
need do was to dig a little deeper into our pockets. As we had 
worn our pockets out long ago digging for money that wasn’t 
there, the address did not do us or the Five Year Program much 
good. 

But we don’t mind being scolded by outsiders so much as 
we do by our own minister. (Why aren’t students taught in 
theological school that one word of praise will do more good than 
volumes of criticism?) A new minister came to us a few years 
ago—a fine man. We liked him very much. But he did not 
likeus. Hedid not like anything we had or did, and he set to work 
to make us over. It was very expensive. We worked harder 
than we had ever worked before, even borrowing money, to get 
the things and make the changes he wanted, and we got no 
thanks, only reproaches because we did not do more. 

He left us not long ago, and his successor (also a very nice 
man) does not like us any better than he did. He, too, is dis- 
gusted with us because we do not furnish him with all the ex- 
pensive appurtenances that the wealthy churches of the town 
enjoy. He tells us at every parish meeting that he is disap- 
pointed in us, that we are not supporting him as we should. 
This is giving us all an inferiority complex, but is not encouraging 
us to do better work. He has told us frequently—as did his 
predecessor—that he never had a church before where they did 
not have a vested choir, or a silk flag, or a parish assistant, or 
something else that we can not afford. This, to my mind, is just 
as gracious and tactful as it would be to come into my house and 
tell me, after seeing the humble axminster on my living room 
floor, that he had never had a church before where all his parish- 
joners did not have oriental rugs. 

Now I have been. wondering about the ethics of all this. 
Why should not a self-respecting church live within its means, 
as a self-respecting person does? My neighbor across the street 
has two maids. She can afford to. I can’t afford to have one, 
and I don’t. The Presbyterian church near ours is large and 
wealthy. It needs and can afford a parish worker. We do not 
need one, and we can not afford one. 

I know the value of the things money can buy, as only 
those who have had very little all their lives can know it. And 
I know, too, some of the things that can be done without much 
money. I know that a house that needs painting may be a real 
home, and that it is possible to be happy without a car, even 
though one’s next door neighbor has an expensive limousine. It 
is not necessary, and it would not be right, for me to try to keep 
up with my rich neighbors. How, then, can it be right for me 
to help my church in a struggle to keep up with richer churches? 


Has the minister a right to ask me to do for the church what he 
would condemn me for doing for my family? 

If I put into my church nothing but money and hard work, 
and get from it nothing but weariness and vexation of spirit, 
there is something wrong with the church or with me—probably 
with both. 

I am going to reform. I am going to stop spending my labor 
for that which satisfieth not. And I hereby serve notice on my 
pastor that, in future, instead of spending-the hour of service 
trying to think of some way to raise money to redecorate the 
auditorium, I am going to listen to his sermon with an attentive 
mind and a quiet heart. 

A Reformed Church Worker. 


* * 


THE WORK OF THE REV. EDWIN THOMPSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If the Leader has quoted or mentioned the enclosed item 
about the Rev. Edwin Thompson of Norwood (written by. the 
staff-writer Whiting of the Boston Herald) it has escaped my at- 
tention. It is certainly worthy of a place in the Leader. I feel 
sure that our Rev. Edwin Thompson was a very notable re- 
former in his generation, but I have no data at present for'an 
article concerning him. 

John Clarence Lee. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


One of the old buildings down town at the center was the old 
Norwood House. The building still stands, off on a side street, 
but has been considerably changed. This old building dates 
from before the Revolution, and has been variously known as the 
Old. Tavern, the South Dedham Inn and the Norwood House. 
The site where it so long stood used to be called The Hook. An 
explanation of the word is that from the front of the hotel pro- 
jected an iron hook on which horseback riders would throw 
their bridle reins when they went into the hotel to indulge in 
that which we used to be told stingeth like an adder, but which 
is no longer legal. 

The Norwood House certainly had a bar; but also it played 
its part in the temperance movement. Early in the 19th century 
the landlord was Joseph Sumner. The Rev. Edwin Thompson as 
pastor of the Universalist church in the town was active in the 
Washingtonian temperance movement. He regarded the old 
tavern as the chief source of liquor drinking in the town. He 
made a personal plea to Joe Sumner to stop selling the stuff. 
Sumner agreed to end the business whenever some one would 
buy out his stock. Mr. Thompson, of course, had very little 
money. Yet he bought all of Joe Sumner’s liquor and poured it 
on the ground. Mr. Thompson’s salary at that time was $300 a 
year. The landlord was as good as his word, and in fact became 
president of the Washingtonian movement in South Dedham, 
now Norwood.—-Whiting’s Column in Boston Herald. 

* * 


FULL OF THE COLOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not say ‘Thank you”’ enough for the very generous 
space and true report which you gave my “‘speech”’ in the Leader. 
It was very much more than I expected. 

I felt sorry, as I have written him, that Mr. Alvord should 
have felt minded to write as he did without consulting me, for 
I am sure I did not minimize his work or any of our other work 
in towns and cities. And I was not talking in my individual 
opinion which I was expressing about lone “‘cross roads”’ churches, 
but about “‘country communities,” of which there are scores in 
this vast state untouched by any ministrations, which are en- 
deavoring to get “at the root of the matter.” Iam sure you made 
this plain in the Leader article. Thank you again. 

Yesterday was one of our “annuals.” It was Cemetery 
Cleaning Day, getting ready for Memorial Day on Sunday, for 


22 | 


we keep the National Day here. During the day nearly seventy 
men, women and children were on the hill top.. We had a picnic 
dinner and a fine job was done. In this all sorts joined, Inman 
kin, Holiness neighbors and all. Not so many men as usual, for 
in our present economic situation the men can not take a day 
off, but enough to do the heavy part, and many hands made light 
work. We had a Memorial Day practise sing late in the p. m. 
and all day Friendly House performed all sorts of “friendly” 
offices. We have a Universalist guest, Miss Lena Brewster of 
Little Hocking, Ohio, who presided at the organ and helped 
in many other ways. 

The date of the summer schoo] has had to be set ahead to 
June 9 on account of the teachers. The older young people will 
carry on our other special preparations, yard clearing and church 
“scrubbing.” They will do it in twilight and evening and have 
a wholesome good time about it. Yesterday we had two extra 
events of interest to us—one the setting of the stones at the grave 
of Reuben Strain Inman, “Father Inman’s’’ youngest son, who 
died last December and whose funeral brought out 300 people. 
The other was the visit of our fine deputy sheriff—a native, Mr. 
Moody—who came, inspected Friendly House and had a talk 
with me about the coming primary on June 5, and the respective 
merits, dry and wet, of our two candidates for high sheriff. So 
it gces. And I am already trespassing upon the valuable time of 
the busy “editor-in-chief.” 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 

Sunburst, N.C. 


* * 


PRAISE WE APPRECIATE 
To the Eciicr cf the Leader: 

Just a v ord of appreciation for the excellent articles aprear- 
ing in the Leader. I have just finished reading those in the last 
issue (May 22). The editorials and contributed articles alike 
treat the living and vital issues of the day. Best of all, these 
subjects are treated in a broad and catholic manner. The articles 
in this last issue on ‘‘The Turk,” “Owen D. Young” and “‘Mexico”’ 
were especially illuminating. One can not read such articles 
without a broadening of his national and international horizon. 
Truly does Mr. Young say: ‘‘What we need are more facts, not 
propaganda. And facts are the strongest antidote to propa- 
ganda.’”’ You are contributing, Mr. Editor, many valuable 
facts from many different fields. Continue the good work. 

John B. Reardon. 

Quincy, Mass, 


ek 


HOW SHOULD WE RECEIVE NEW MEMBERS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The revised manual on “Organization and Administra- 
tion’”’ for Universalist churches is in hand, and I am asked, as 
others, to write my “reactions.” That the words may not fall 
“mm a corner”’ they are forwarded to you. 

Disappointment has keen felt that certain suggestions were 
not embodied in it, particularly as to church membership. They 
may have been considered such departure from the first edition 
of the manual as to require too much recasting of material. So 
I am wondering when the Universalist Church is going to be- 
come generally consistent with its principles in the recognition 
of membership in it. Two churches, at least, of which I know 
have been made consistent in their requirements; there may be 
others. 

In case of consistent provisions for the recognition of mem- 
bers, the last sentence uncer title “Church Membership” might 
have been well left off. A self-respecting man or woman, who 
might object to the ceremony of reception, should certainly not 
consent to a sort of sneaking way of having the right hand of 
fellowship extenced privately. 

When the fathers, leng ago, omitted to make the forms of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper obligatory, and in the adoption 
of the Declaration of Principles in 1899 we said “neither this 
nor any other form of words shall be required,’”’ we should after- 
ward have put in our by-laws a clause something like this—“All 
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persons who assent to the principles shall be received into mem= 
bership and their names enrolled with or without ceremony as 
agreeable to them.” 

And membership should not ke of two classes. Those that 
observe the ordinances or conform to religious ceremonials would 
not think of themselves as better than others of their brethren, 
and they should not be so classed. Our insistence is upon good 
character, upon assent in thought and life to the principles of our 
faith. This is first and essential. Ceremony may be beautiful - 
and significant, but is secondary and non-essential, as we have 
already in part allowed and decreed. 

Of course, the right to vote at business meetings should be 
“limited to members who have attained the age of twenty-one 
years and are regular contributors to the maintenance of worship.” 

C. C. Conner. 

North Adams, Mass. 


* * 


NOT OF SMALL CONSEQUENCE TO US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My opinion of your paper is of small consequence, yet I 
want to give it. The Christian Leader is so rich in its expres- 
sion of the vital. things of religion, so inspired with the very 
spirit of the Master, so faithful to the highest moral ideals, so~ 
clear-seeing and broad minded in approaching and dealing with 
a Variety of this world’s problems, that it deserves every word 
of commendation I am able to offer. Its religion is both spiritual 
and practical, and that is the kind the world needs. 

Carrie W. Brainard. 


Peoria, Illinois. 
* * 


OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN P, 


FROM THE WIDOW 
. SWAZEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much pleased to receive a communication from 
the Christian Leader a few days ago. I was aware that my 
subscription was nearly run out and came very near renewing it 
the very day I received your letter. My compliment to the 
Leader is this: When I was a girl in my childhood home my 
mother constantly took the Gospel Banner and I enjoyed it very 
much, After I was married at the age of twenty-three I took the 
Banner until it went over to the Universalist Leader, and I have 
missed only one year of taking it, and then had the pleasure of 
reading my sister’s Leader. I shall be eighty-two years of age 
the 12th of this month, and I feel that the Leader is really one of 
the family and I love it and enjoy its pages very much. Mrs. 
Payson Smith, your State School Commissioner’s wife, is my 
daughter, and if I am permitted to go to see her again I think I 
shall call at your Headquarters. 

Hoping you will not feel this long enough to be tiresome, 
I will close now with best wishes for the success of the Leader. 

Ella L: Swazey. 


* * 


FROM A VALUED FRIEND 


To the Universalist Publishing House: 

I want to congratulate you on the great improvement made 
in the Christian Leader and also the Helpers, in the past year or 
more. The Leader is the best religious paper published so far 
as I know. I have taken it many, very many years, and enjoy 
it more than ever. Now for a mild ‘criticism. I wish the Helper 
would tell us in plainer language where the lessons are. There 
was not a scholar in my class of adults (and I consider them far 
above the average) who could tell just where the whole lesson 
was. Your figures are entirely too vague. For instance: You 
say “Lesson, Genesis 25 : etc.” Yet that is not the lesson at all, 
as the lesson is in the 33d chapter. It would seem very easy to 
me to tell in plain language where the lessons are so that any 
ordinary person could find them easily. This is a small matter, 
yet I think it very important. 

O. P. Stearns. 
Winthrop, N.Y. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Tertius Van Dyke Goes to the Country 


The Rey. Tertius Van Dyke, pastor of Park Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, has resigned, to go to the First 
Congregational Church of Washington, Ct. Asked why he left 
a city for a country parish he said: 

“The people of New York want religion with a jazz tempo. 
They have driven some preachers to shooting off fireworks and 
wearing red vests. A great Ceal of the preaching in New York 
is idiotically sensational and the clergy is trying too hard to get 
attention above the hubbub. 

“Tf I were to announce some Sunday morning I was going 
to do a flying trapeze act, the church would be crowded. Circus 
stuff does not maké congregations religious and I do not think 
I am the right man to hold a job in the city.” 

In Washington, Mr. Van Dyke will preach in an ancient, 
white-spired church, typical of New England, and a sharp con- 
. trast with the miniature Gothic cathedral he now occupies. He 
will remain at his present post until Aug. 1 and take over the 
new pastorate Sept. 1. 

Referring to the change in denomination, he said that this 
was “nothing unusual,” as “historically the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have interchanged preachers.” 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, father of the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, 
widely known preacher, poet, author and diplomat, expressed 
satisfaction over his son’s change. 

“T am glad he is going to the church in Connecticut,” he said. 
“He could not leave while storms threatened the Presbyterian 
Church, but had to stand by the ship. But now the sky bright- 
ens with peace and common sense and he can go to Washington, 
an old New England parish, full of real Americans, with a fine 
ancient church. My son will enjoy this.” 


Desecrating the Marriage Ceremony 


The Rev. Horace H. Leavitt, pastor of the Union Presby- 
terian Church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, received high commenda- 
tion for refusing to perform a marriage ceremony at Ebberts 
Field, Brooklyn—an affair to aid the United Zion Hospital. 
The Rev. Thomas R. Lawler, pastor of Grace Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, was secured and officiated. The bride and groom 
were selected from seventy-five couples applying, and received a 
completely fitted home and $500 in cash. Mr. Lawler said he 
did not approve of such weddings in general, but acted because 
it was for charity, and also his action would call attention to the 
fact that ministers have to act as civil officials and have no 
ecclesiastical power recognized by the law. 


‘Cardinal Bonzano 


John, Cardinal Bonzano, Pontifical Legate of Pope Pius XI 
at the Twenty-eight International Eucharistic Congress, 
‘Chicago, June 20-24, arrived on the S. S. Aquitania June 11 and 
was given a hearty welcome by New York Catholics. He will 
travel to Chicago on a special train of Pullman cars constructed 
for the journey, painted a brilliant cardinal color, and in which 
each car bears the name of a distinguished Catholic prelate. 


Dissolutionists in Christian Science 


Archie E. Van Ostrand, C. S. B., of Pittsfield, elected pres- 
ident of the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
at the annual meeting in Boston, sounded a warning in his 
opening address, against attempts being made to disrupt the 
organization. 

“Let us beware of those who advocate the dissolution of the 
Mother Church on the ground that the need for organization is 
passed, or upon any other ground,” he said. ‘Such so-called 
Christian Scientists are not true followers of Mrs. Eddy. The 
secret effort of error is to divide and conquer. If there was any 
one thing that our leader considered most important for the pro- 
tection of Christian Science from adulteration and to save the 


public from imposition, it was that the Mother. Church and its 
branch churches should continue in obedience to the plain intent 
of and clear instruction in our church manual.” 

Receipts of the Mother Church for eleven months ending 
April 30 were $1,263,307. Expenditures $1,192,091.47. On the 
Mother Church property $600,000 was paid, leaving an in- 
debtedness of $2,829,500. 


Dr. Machen of Princeton 


At the closing session of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in Baltimore, the minority report of a committee recommend- 
ing the election of Dr. J. Gresham Machen to be a full professor 
at Princeton Seminary was rejected, and a majority report 
adopted providing for an investigation of affairs at the semi- 
nary. The majority insisted that theology had nothing to do 
with the action, but that it was alleged that Dr. Machen was 
temperamentally unfitted, ‘stern and harsh in his judgment 
of those who disagree with him.” Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, 
leader of the extreme fundamentalists, gave out the following: 

“The complete and sweeping victory won in this General 
Assembly by the coalition of Modernists, Indifferentists and 
Pacifists, which reached a terrible climax in the repudiating of 
Dr. Machen for the chair of Apologetics in Princeton, will prove 
a blessing in disguise. It will open the eyes of Presbyterians all 
over the world to the fact that our church is rapidly drifting from 
its historic and fearless witness of the great truth of the reformed 
faith. 

“It is impossible to put any other construction upon what 
has transpired in the Eighteenth General Assembly. The 
extraordinary events of this General Assembly will awaken the 
great number in our church who think all is well with the Pres- 
byterian Church, and will unite in solid ranks all those who are 
determined to stand for our precious and blood-bought in- 
heritance. Let none of those who have prayed, toiled, sacri- ~ 
ficed and suffered for the evangelical witness of the Presbyterian 
Church ke cast down or dismayed.” 


Christian Scientists and Prohibition 


The Christian Science Monitor has been taken sharply to 
account by the Christian Science Watchman (organ of the Chris- 
tian Science Parent Church of the New Generation), both in its 
columns and in display advertisements in the daily papers, for 
defending the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, 
The Watchman quotes Mrs. Eddy’s passages about metaphysical 
healing as the real basis of temperance, and “coercive laws in- 
fringing individual rights” as of “few days and full of trouble.? 


Unity Gains from Gandhi Story 

Unity says in a recent issue: 

“Subscription figures as of May 1st have just come to the 
editor’s desk from the business office. We are thus able to 
make report of the results of our Gandhi campaign. The gain 
in total paid-up subscriptions is over 133 per cent; in other words 
we have doubled our subscription list, and then gone on a full 
third of the way toward the trebling of the list. And new sub- 
scriptions are still coming in; the flood has passed, but the stream 
is still flowing! It is interesting to note where these new sub- 
scriptions come from. Every state in the Union is represented 
by the new subscribers with the exception of South Carolina, 
New Mexico and Utah. The state turning in the largest group 
of new friends is New York; then come, in order, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Kansas and North Carolina (tied), followed by Texas, Tennessee 
and Maryland. The rest are scattering and include the Philip- 
pines. Of foreign countries, the new subscribers come from 
Belgium, Canada, China, England, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, and the Society Islands. Of these, 
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it is interesting to note that Belgium, New Zealand and the So- 
ciety Islands have not been represented on our subscription 
list before. Canada gives us the largest gain among foreign 
countries, with Germany next. Looking at our whole body of 
subscribers, new and old together, we find that Unity now goes 
to every state in the American Union, plus Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, the Virgin Islands and the District of Columbia; 
and to twenty-four foreign countries, as follows—Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, China, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indo-China, Italy, 
New Zealand, Japan, Russia, Society Islands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Wales, and one country each in Africa and South America. 
This is far and away the largest circulation that Unity has ever 
enjoyed in its more than forty years of history, and the widest 
distribution. On this latter point, we would raise the question as 
to whether any other religious magazine published in this coun- 
try touches so large an area of the earth’s surface as ours. There 
are other journals which have more readers, but what other has 
readers in so many different places?” 


Present Status of Meadville 


Writing to the Boston Herald, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
(Unitarian), describes the present status of Meadville Theological 
School as follows: 

In the issue of Friday, June 4, is a statement that the Mead- 
ville Theological School has ceased to exist. May I correct 
the error, and as one of the trustees of the Meadville school 
explain that far from this being the fact the Meadville school 
is going forward vigorously in new quarters and in a new loca- 
tion. It has removed from Meadville, Pa., to a site next to the 
University of Chicago, with which it has long been in friendly 
co-operation. For some years the students have spent one- 
quarter of their time at the Meadville house, next to Chicago 
University. They will now enjoy the benefits of both the Mead- 
ville school and of Chicago University for all four semesters of 
the academic year. The school has received substantial addi- 
tions to its endowment, gifts of land which will enable it to 
extend at Chicago, and it has the added advantage of becoming 
one of a group of divinity schools all sharing much in common. 
It never was in better condition, and its future in serving the 
cause of liberal religion was never more assured. 


An Ambassador of Good-Will 

American Protestant churches are sending “‘an ambassador 
of good-will” to the Christian churches of the Near East, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by officials of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. W. W. Peet, who is now resting in 
Florida, has keen chosen the first “ambassador” by the Council. 
Co-operating are great religious organizations, including the 
American Bible Society, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Near East Relief. 

When Miss Ellen Stone was kidnapped by bandits some 
years ago, it was Dr. Peet who carried her ransom to the robbers. 
For forty years he has been in the Near Hast as a representative 
of the American Board. 


An Inportant Study 

The Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches in co-operation with the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference (and, 
it is hoped, the Social Justice Commission of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis) is to make a study of the strike 
of engineers, firemen and hostlers on the Western Maryland 
Railroad. The strike has been in progress since last October, 
and urgent requests have come from the ministers’ associations 
of Cumberland and Hagerstown, Md., where many of the men 
live, that the matter should be made the subject of careful and 
disinterested inquiry. 

This Department does not make a practise of investigating 
conflict situations unless requested to do so by responsible and 
representative local groups. In the present instance it is follow- 
ing the precedent set by the joint inquiry into the Denver Tram- 


way Strike in 1920. As in that instance, a local committee is to 
be formed representative of the religious and civic forces of the 
communities affected to aid in the study and share responsibility 
for the findings. 

The theory on which the project is undertaken is that the 
church has a definite responsibility in any conflict situation be- 
cause of the effect of such a situation upon its own fellowship, 
and because industrial war thwarts the aims of the church in its 
service to the community. The present study is one phase of an 
inquiry which the Department hopes to continue over a long 
period into the relation of organized religion to industrial conflict. 


For English Speaking Unity 

The International Magna Charta Day Association announces 
an annual Commemoration by the English-speaking nations of 
the common origin of their liberties on Magna Charta Day, June 
15: 

There are seven English-speaking nations, now becoming 
known far and wide as the Seven Nations: The United States of 
America, Canada and Newfoundland, in the Western Hemisphere; 
and the British Isles; South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, 
away to the southern part of the world. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot writes that in his judgment the phrase, - 
“The Seven Nations,” will in time take rank with that historic 
phrase, ‘“The Thirteen Colonies.’’ 

The Association has two main purposes: 

1. To develop English-speaking patriotism and co-opera- 
tion by linking the English-speaking nations still more closely 
together, thus aiding World Peace; and, by arousing our race 
consciousness, making it more difficult for unwise racialism to 
develop, and for our enemies to show trouble among us. 

2. To build up respect for law. It seems fitting that this 
Association, formed to commemorate Magna Charta and all it 
stands for, should interest itself in plans to preserve our lib- 
erties through greater respect for the law and for those in au- 
thority, a proper understanding of the sacredness of citizenship, 
and unfailing loyalty to the flag in peace as well asin war. This 
is a natural development of the movement, for Magna Charta 
was designed to be obeyed. It is the essence of Law and Order. 

The movement urges the English-speaking nations to com- 
memorate annually the common origin of their liberties in the 
observance of June 15 as Magna Charta Day. Among churches 
and Sunday schools the third Sunday in June is observed as 
Magna Charta Sunday. The support of the press is vital and is 
most earnestly requested. Public school teachers are urged to 
impress upon their pupils the importance and significance of the 
day. 

Free membership in the International Magna Charta Day 
Association is offered to every Sunday school observing the third 
Sunday in June as Magna Charta Sunday. Send in your school 
name and address to J. W. Hamilton, Founder-Secretary, 1678 
East Minnehaha St., St. Paul, Minnesota. ; 


Compulsory Chapel 

Yale University has abolished compulsory attendance at 
chapel exercises effective at the beginning of the next college 
year. On the constructive side the university plans to develop 
a strong department of religion, to aid student religious organiza- 
tions, to raise money for a new chapel, and to endeavor to build 
up chapel services on the voluntary plan into something more 
vital than was possible under the old plan. 


In a Sentence 

The historic Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, which has been without a pastor since Dr. John Kelman 
resigned, has called Rev. Henry Howard, an English Methodist, 
to become one of two associate ministers at a salary of $12,000, 
a manse, and twelve weeks vacation . . . The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, has issued the 
second pamphlet in Bible Leaflet series on ‘“‘The Letter to the 
Galatians,’”’ with the Goodspeed text and a historical introduction 
by Shailer Mathews, to be sold at 5 cerits each, or $4 per hun- 
dred. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Rumors of War 
The Origin of the Next War. By John 
Bakeless. The Viking Press. $2.50. 
Now Is the Time. By Arthur Ponsonby. 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 

With deft hand and cynical pen Mr. 
John Bakeless has given us a survey of 
the world’s sore spots. It isa magnificently 
depressing piece of work, written with a 
light touch and a jocose tone that, like 
the comedy relief in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies, enable the reader to go on without 
weeping. Mr. Bakeless does not want to 
be an alarmist, certainly he does not ex- 
aggerate, but he has demonstrated beyond 
refutation that the world is headed toward 
a war compared to which the last was a 
spring outing. To-day, as in 1910 and 
1912, the greatest menace to peace is the 
existence of a large body of people who, 
ostrich-like, say there will never be another 
great war. For such people this book is 
written. 


Mr. Bakeless begins by making clear 


that the war to end war settled few issues, 
and that for every issue it did settle it 
raised a dozen new ones. That leads him 
to ask why we have wars anyway, and he 
proceeds with a brief discussion of the 
problems of population, markets, and raw 
materials. His next step is to show that 
these problems are just as pressing to-day 
as they were in 1914. He takes population 
problems first, and shows how pressing 
they are for Japan, Germany, England, 
and Italy. Trade questions come next, 
giving Mr. Bakeless opportunity for an 
admirable analysis of conflicting interests 
in the Mediterranean. Irredentism, the 
problem of national minorities, brings him 
to a survey of the readjustments of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Finally, he turns 
to the “ocean that with quaint irony we 
call the Pacific,’”’ diagnosing the position 
of England with regard to India, the 
struggle for markets in China, the rela- 
tions of Japan and Australia, and the 
position of America. 

Not content with a brilliant and appall- 
ing examination of ‘‘the tensions of the 
modern world,’ Mr. Bakeless goes on 
ruthlessly to establish his analogy be- 
tween the present time and the years 
previous to 1914. He shows that the 
problems which caused the great war were 
clearly on the horizon long before it began, 
that on a number of occasions war was 
prevented by only a hair’s breadth, and 
that many far-sighted men not only 
prophesied that there would be a war, 
but also stated with remarkable accu- 
racy the conditions of the war. Yet every- 
where men and women comfortably as- 
sumed that peace was assured. In such 
a fools’ paradise, thinks Dr. Bakeless, we 
are living to-day. As he has already 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


shown, the forces that bring about war 
are at work. Moreover, another world 
war has been narrowly avoided on several 
occasions since 1918, notably in 1922 at 
the time of the Anglo-Turkish struggle. 
And, to round out the analogy, the most 
brilliant minds of our day are already fore- 
seeing another war and forecasting its 
nature. 

To complete his argument and our de- 
spair, Mr. Bakeless introduces a chapter 
on the weapons of the next war. He 
conscientiously discounts the extrava- 
gances of the sensationalists, but even when 
stated conservatively the prospects are 
too horrible to believe. And yet we all 
know that Mr. Bakeless is entirely right. 
We know, too, that he is right when he 
says, “The solution of the whole problem 
is simple enough.’ We must study the 
causes of war, make clear that modern 
war never profits anybody, and get across 
our ideas to the people who have to fight. 
All we need are intelligence and good-will, 
but, as Mr. Bakeless says, these ‘‘are un- 
happily not qualities likely to be allowed 
any very extended part in the affairs of 
our planet for some centuries to come.” 

For Mr. Bakeless’s despondent outlook 
we find the right kind of antidote in 
Ponsonby’s “Now Is the Time.”’ Ponson- 
by, who is a British Labor M. P., will not 
comfort the dear people who hide their 
heads and say there won’t be any more 
wars. He sees the possibilities of war 
quite as clearly as Bakeless does, but he 
finds in them a challenge to action. As 
Bakeless himself points out, war has been 
staved off several times in the past seven 
years because the people of the world are 
sick of fighting. On this fact Ponsonby 
counts when he says that now is the time. 
Now, while people realize the horror, the 
cost, and the futility of war, is the time to 
build for peace. 

As both Bakeless and Ponsonby under- 
stand, there are two ways of going at the 
problem of war. One is to eliminate the 
underlying sources of dispute. The other 
is to bring people to the point where they 
will insist on the pacifie settlement of 
quarrels. As Ponsonby insists, disputes 
always can be settled peaceably, else 
why should peace solutions be found in 
the years immediately after a great war 
when the people are war-weary? Part of 
our problem is to keep populations con- 
stantly in that mood, so that they will 
invariably stand in the way of recourse to 
arms. 

Ponsonby despairs of doing very much 
with the ruling classes, for they are too 
conservative and too closely linked with 
the war-system ever to break with it. 
His contention is that we must reach the 
great masses, steeling them against the 
propaganda of the governments. He 
considers the various arguments against 


war, the religious, the moral, and the 
economic, and he reaches the conclusion 
that the best argument and the only 
argument is the argument from common 
sense. Like Bakeless he declares that it 
is our duty to make people see the futility 
of war, the fact that war instead of set- 
tling disputes raises new ones. Since, as 
he puts it, there is net “a shred of evi- 
dence to show that any conceivable 
form of international dispute need be a 
cause of war,” the people must insist 
that the diplomats solve their difficulties 
without the use of force. 

After his succinct statement of the need 
of the hour, Ponsonby analyzes the prob- 
lem of security, stating what everybody 
knows, namely, that armaments never 
guarantee safety. He then discusses the 
real enemies of mankind, disease, poverty, 
and injustice, and concludes by consid- 
ering the means of attacking the in- 
stitution of war. His book, like that, of 
Mr. Bakeless, is a challenge to every man 
and woman in America. Both Ponsonby 
and Bakeless are realists, both are thor- 
oughly sane, both are alert to the dangers 
of the present. Bakeless shows the greater 
grasp of the situation, but Ponsonby has 
the greater faith, the greater sense of ur- 
gency. Together the books summon 
every person of intelligence and good-will, 
qualities perhaps not so rare as Mr. 
Bakeless imagines, to redoubled efforts 
for the cause of peace. 
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Four American Party Leaders 


By Charles E. Merriam. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 
What makes a political leader? One 


might as well ask what makes a Broad- 
way success. But, vague and indefinable 
as many elements are, one can neverthe- 
less hope to discover some of the qualities 
essential to leadership, especially if one 
is willing to study, as Professor Merriam 
has done, representative leaders. Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan are the four 
he discusses, seeking to find the character- 
istics common to all. 

All four, according to Merriam, were un- 
usually sensitive “to the strength and 
direction of social and industrial tend- 
encies.”’ All were quick to perceive pos- 
sible courses of human conduct. All were 
able to weld together seemingly incon- 
gruous groups, though Bryan was inferior 
to the others in this respect. All but 
Wilson possessed “facility in personal 
contacts with widely varying types of 
men,” and Wilson’s failings, such is 
Merriam’s novel explanation, were due 
to lack of physical energy. All were 
powerful orators, though, with the pos- 
sible exception of Bryan, none was the 
conventional spell-binder. Finally, all 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

June 20-June 26. Vacation. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 20-June 26. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 

June 20-June 26. Provincetown, Mass.; 

Eaton, O. (State Convention); Head- 

quarters. 


Galesburg, IIl].; 


* * 
DO NOT RESIST 


Read the full program of the Phila- 
delphia convention, published weekly in 
another column of the Leader, take knowl- 
edge of the good things offered and then 
—“obey that impulse.” 

Remember that the first meeting will 
be held on Friday evening, July 9. Do 


not resist the desire to arrive early and © 


depart late. And do not resist the sug- 
gestion of writing at once for your reserva- 
tions to Mrs. Andrew J. Weakley, 333 
Woodlawn Ave., Glenside, Penn. 

* * 


YES, MR. RATCLIFF 


Has anybody, by any strange freak of 
memory, forgotten temporarily that Rev. 
John Ratcliff, church school enthusiast, 
is to conduct our money-raising at the 
Philadelphia convention? We sent his 
picture to every minister and every su- 
perintendent, announcing one of the most 
interesting and helpful features of our 
program. 

The idea is that every school which is 
not able to send a delegate to give its 
pledge orally shall send a notice to head- 
quarters authorizing the national sec- 
retary to report the amount that it desires 
to contribute. Thus it may be represented 
at the great in-gathering and may show its 
appreciation for the constant service of 
the General Association. 

A large number of the cards have been 
returned. Honor to the prompt ones! 
We need a good many more., And we 
venture to remind the intending donors 
that the cards ought to be at our office 
as early in June as possible. 

x * 


MR. FOLSOM ON THE INSTITUTES 


Rey. Milo G. Folsom, of Gardner, Maine, 
besides being an enthusiast for teacher 
training, of which he is national superin- 
tendent, is an earnest advocate of our 
summer institutes. He writes: 

“Please remember the advantage of 
having some live worker from your school 
attend one of these conferences. The 
delegates will bring back ideas which 
may be new to your teachers and your 
school, a new enthusiasm, and plans for 
raising funds for your work. Moreover, he 
will have made the acquaintance of 
leaders in church school work both in local 
parishes and in the denomination at large. 
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* SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST 
ASSOCIATION 
June 25-July 5, 1926 
Camp Hill, Alabama 

Attend the eighth annual Insti- 
tute at the Universalist Church at 
Camp Hill. 

Courses in the Standard Teacher 
Training work, courses in the 
three-year credit work of the Sunday 
School Association, special work 
in Mission Study and Young Peo- 
ple’s Methods will be given. 

Morning devotional meetings, 
sunset praise services, illustrated 
lectures, the annual banquet on July * 
3 and the Minstrel Show on July * 
5, are among the special features. * 

Rey. Roger F. Etz of Boston, * 
Rey. B. H. Clark of Chattanooga, * 
Rey. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta, Miss * 
Matilda Garber of Atlanta, Mrs. * 
Otis Alvord of North Carolina, Miss * 
Mary Slaughter of Boston, Miss * 
Lucille Bowers of Spartansburg * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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and Rev. George Gay of Camp 
Hill, serve as the faculty. 

Expenses: $10 for room and — 
board. Registration fee $1. Write 
Rev. George A. Gay, Camp Hill, 
Alabama. 
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This bond of fellowship is one of the great 
blessings that comes from these gather- 
ings. 

‘Where there is a will there’s a way. 
Have you tried hard to raise the money 
to send some one? ‘Try a food sale, a 
social or a subscription paper. Do some- 
thing now. 

“Do not think it absolutely necessary to 
send a present officer or teacher. Some- 
times you may select a person not now 
on your list of active workers and in this 
way secure a valuable recruit. If you de- 
sire further information, apply to the 
General Sunday School Association or to 
me.” 

* * 
OUR JAPANESE MINISTER AT SHIZ- 
UOKA 


At Headquarters, we are coming to 
believe that our+ Japanese minister at 
Shizuoka, Rey. Aishi Terazawa, is a man 
of the finest type. During the past year, 
he has cared for an aged father and mother 
who have now both passed on to the other 
world. This paragraph from Mr. Tera- 
zawa’s letter to Dr. Huntley reveals the 
Christian faith of the family: 

“My mother went back to her Father 
In the second of February. She ran with 
patience the race of life, and reached the 
glorious goal. She could not rise up these 
four years at all, but she was always very 


happy. She said she had three important 
tasks to do in her sick bed—to pray for 
weak, helpless friends, to suffer physical 
pain, and to thank God for His mercy. 
Just before she left us, she asked me to 
read John 14:1-7 and to sing a hymn, 
‘I will sing you a song of that beautiful 
land.’ After that she said very clearly, 
‘Oh, how beautiful. Now I will go there.’ 
Hearing that song which was sung by us 
at her bed, she went with a smile. After 
the funeral, I found her faith in hearts of 
people who had not come to our church, 
They came afterwards, and said my mother 
led them there. It is true that ‘through 
faith, she being dead, yet speaketh.’ ” 

Mr. Stetson says of Mr. Terazawa, “In 
his preaching, love is the central teaching, 
and in his relationships with others he 
manages to find opportunities for friendly 
service where some of us would not take 
the trouble to look for them.”’ 

The same letter from Mr. Stetson in- 
cludes this paragraph: ‘‘Mrs. Terazawa 
is a lovely minister’s wife, capable with- 
out being officious. She seems to get on 
with every one, and in spite of the long 
illness of Father and Mother Terazawa, 
and the presence of other members of the 
family, she and Mr. Terazawa have made 
a delightful Christian home, to which the 
church people go with pleasure and which 
is always open to the students, the teach- 
ers, and any one else who has need of an 
adopted home. Mrs. Terazawa plays 
very well and they both sing well. This 
is a great help in the church work. Mrs. 
Terazawa makes the Brattleboro organ 
give out real music when she plays it. 
It is hard for her to have that responsi- 
bility, and we are hoping we can find 
some one else to take it. With two chil- 
dren, she ought not to be tied to the organ 
as regular organist.” 

It is a delight to know that the workers 
for whom our schools are giving money are 
rendering such unselfish Christian service. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a Daily 
Vacation Bible School from June 28 to 
July 30. Good! The faculty will in- 
clude Miss Elizabeth Etz, principal, and 
Misses Carol Peabody and Ruth Homans, 
Also good! 


It is a significant and highly pleasing 
fact that at its Ferry Beach institute the 
Young People’s Christian Union will 
devote three sessions to the subject of 
mutual helpfulness between Unions and 
church schools. 


The Lynn, Mass., school has become 


interested in a new community movement 
at Candia, N. H., and has furnished a full 
supply of material with which to begin a 
Sunday school. Note the broad mission- 
ary spirit. “ 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for June by S. Laurine Freeman 


“TO WHOM SHALL I WRITE?’’ 


This question is frequently asked by pro- 
spective delegates to Conventions and 
Institutes who wish to make the neces- 
sary reservations. Following is a list of 


Folks Eager to Serve You 


‘Philadelphia Convention: 

For accommodations write to Andrew 
J. Weakley, 333 Woodlawn Ave., Glenside, 
Pa., stating time of arrival and departure, 
room mate, if any, and the kind of ac- 
commodations desired—whether hotel or 
private home. 

The following transportation agents 
have keen appointed to assist in arrang- 
ing for the most economical and enjoyable 
journey to and from the Convention: 

For New England, Benjamin Hersey, 
20 English St., Salem, Mass. 

For New York, William E. Crawford, 
162 Reid Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Middle West, Harold A. Lumsden, 
611 W. California St., Urbana, IIl. 

For the South, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Ferry Beach: 

For accommodations write immediately 
to Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 43 Berkeley 
St., Springfield, Mass., enclosing $1.00 for 
Association dues. 

Murray Grove: 

Make your reservations with Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., until July 17, after that at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
Southern Institute: 

For accommodations address Rev. Geo. 
A. Gay, Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 
Mid-West Institute: 

Registration fee of $3.00 should be sent 
to Rev. Fred A. Line, 320 E. 15th St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

* * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Y. P. C. U. 
GRANDPARENTS 


Scattered throughout our church are 
hundreds of men and women who were 
active memters of the Y. P. C. U. in the 
days when it was first organized. Many of 
them find that their interest is stiil keen, 
and a few have found ways to remain 
truly ‘active’ without interfering with 
the development of their Cescendants. 
Here are a few of those ways—-none of 
them copyrighted. 

A Y. P. C. U. “grandfather” may see 
that the local church gives hearty support 
to all the activities of its young people. 
If he is a trustee or member of the stand- 
ing committee, or a Ceacon—and he usual- 
ly is—he can make it clearly uncerstood 
that the young people are the church’s 
greatest asset and its only hope of con- 
tinuing life and service in the commun- 
ity. 

A Y. P. C. U. grandfather can make an 


annual pledge to the General Union work, 
thus helping to reduce the “overhead”’ 
expense, which, in a small constituency, is 
always a problem, especially to young 
people. He can subscribe to the Legion 
of the Cross—$1.20 minimum member- 
ship fee, $2.40 “‘plus’? membership, $5.00 
“honor”? membership. A gift of $30 to 


the Permanent Legion of the Cross fund, 
interest on which amounts to $1.20 per 
year, would make him a helper in the 
Y. P. C. U. for all time. Send checks to 
General Union Headquarters, made out 
to the Young People’s Christian Union. 

A Y. P. C. U. grandfather can see to it 
that some boy or girl attends the Philz- 
delphia Convention to receive the help 
and have the fun that he had in “Boston 
95,” “Harriman ’94,” and all the other 
“good old days.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUTSTANDING MOTHER AND 
DAUGHTER BANQUET 
Perhaps there have been many other— 

and larger—-Mother and Daughter Ban- 

quets held before now. Perhaps other 

Guilds have held equally successful 

affairs, but—-considering the spirit, the 

talks, yes, and the banquet itself—-well, 
to appreciate it at all, you should have 
been in Salem, Mass., on Wednesday, 


AN 


"May 19. 


To start with, the large banquet hall 
was prettily decorated with festoons of 
pink flowers and green leaves. On the 
tables were sprigs of apple blossoms be- 
sides two large candles, these represent- 
ing the Home. At each place was a place 
card; a small white candle at each mother’s 
place and a pink one at the daughter’s; 
a typewritten pledge for mothers and one 
for daughters—all of which made a very 
festive appearance to the guests as they 
came down at 6.30 to the banquet. Fruit 
cocktail, chicken patties, peas, rolls, ice 
cream, cake and coffee made up the de- 
licious menu, served by some ‘non- 
mothers’’ who kindly volunteered to help 
out. A lively song leader kept the gath- 
ering busy between with equally lively and 
appropriate songs and cheers. This added 
much to the general spirit of the affair. 

Ail were looking forward to the program 
—and they were not disappointed. A 
daughter and a mother each sang two 
lovely selections. Marion Ropes, a loyal 
Guild girl (next year’s president), made a 
splendid toastmistress. A toast to “Moth- 
er”? was responced to by Mrs. Rokert 
W. Hill, who, among other things, said, 
“It is typical of the American boy and 
girl to-day that, when the crucial moment 
arrives, they are equal to the occasion 
and are not found wanting.’ Charlotte 
Smith responded to the toast to “‘Daugh- 
ter.’ She spoke very delightfully, and 
concluded by speaking of the kindness, 
sacrifice and thoughtful efforts made by 
mothers to make girlhood more beautiful. 

At this time lights were extinguished, 
and seven girls, each carrying a lighted 
candle, came slowly down the stairs into 
the banquet room, and, circling about, 
lighted the large candles on the tables— 
symbolic of the light spread by the home. 


Then each mother lighted her candle from 
the “home” candle and repeated a very 
beautiful pledge to do all that they could 
to make their own and all other daugh- 
ters’ lives more sweet and pure. The 
daughters then lighted their candles from 
the “home” light and repeated a pledge 
to be kind and thoughtful, true and loving, 
to mother. In this way, the room was 
gradually lighted, and it was a very pretty 
and impressive service. 

Especially fortunate were those Guild 
girls in securing Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne as guest of honor. She won her way 
into the hearts of every woman and girl 
there. Her subject was “The Charm of 
Growth.” 

Mrs. Vallentyne spoke first of growth 
in Nature, as shown in the flowers and 
trees, etc., and then contrasted it, very 
beautifully, to the growth and develop- 
ment of the human body and soul. She 
stressed the value of girls dwelling in the 
sunshine of life. “Girls often see the bad 
side, and fail to recognize the beauty of 
this, God’s great world. We must live 
in the sunshine of life, and for the best 
that is in it,” she said. She urged daugh- 
ters to be kind. ‘‘Never snub any one, 
but rather give them a smile. If you have 
things that are better than some one else, 
it is all the more reason for you to be kind.” 
“Help your church, and take an interest 
in its affairs,” she urged. In concluding, 
Mrs. Vallentyne expressed the thought 
that the future rests with the daughters— 
the mothers, every one, are looking to them. 
They must prove true. 

As a close to this very impressive meet- 
ing, the audience was asked to form a 
large circle, and they sang, “I Would Be 
True,’ after which they were cismissed 
by the pastor, Rev. L. C. Nichols, with a 
word of prayer for the mothers, for the 


daughters, the world over. 
* * 


No pride, no exclusiveness, no selfish 
ambition and greed, no injustice and un- 
kindness, no indifference to social responsi- 
bilities, can live in the lives of men who 
worship God in spirit and in truth under 
the name of Infinite Goodness, Love, and 
Fatherhood. 

John Hunter. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Elizabeth Etz, who was graduated 
from Boston University June 14, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Religious Education, 
has taken a place as Director of the Daily 
Vacation Bible School in the Universalist 
church at Cleveland. 


Miss Charlotte J. Ayres, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres of 
Brookline, sails June 26 for a trip in Europe 
with the Temple Tours, after which she 
will spend six weeks in study in Paris. 
Miss Ayres is teacher of French in the 
Wickford, R. I., high school. Dr. Ayres 
has joined with Dr. Thomas Van Ness of 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brookline 
in union services for June. 


Miss Dorothy Hall, daughter of Frank 
Oliver Hall, and one of the editorial assist- 
ants on the Christian Leader, is spending a 
six months’ vacation in Europe. She is 
not the Dorothy Greanelle, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall, whose 
wedding was announced in our last issue. 
Miss Hall will return to her work on the 
Leader about Sept. 1. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, has keen 
appointed a member of the Committee of 
the National Conference of Social Work to 
insure recognition of church social workers 
at the next conference in Des Moinez. 


Rev. George Wood of Kinston, N. C., 
has been appointed by the Rotary Club as 
its representative to co-operate with the 
District and Recorder’s Court as a ‘‘Ro- 
tary Welfare Worker’ in behalf of first 
offenders and paroled boy prisoners. This 
is volunteer work, the rewards being in 
the results achieved. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—-Local newspapers report 
the sale of the Church of Our Father, 
formerly occupied by- our Universalist 
Society, to the Third Society of Christian 
Scientists, now worshiping in a_ hall; 
consideration, $90,000. The Christian 
Scientists will make alterations and occupy 
the building. Our Mission Circle has 
adopted a girl in the Blackmer Home. 
Mrs. Geo. B. King recently gave a success- 
ful party at the parish house to raise 
money for the Rocky Mount church. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Lewis will visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert 8. Lewis at Los Angeles, 
Cal., this summer. Rev. Gustav Leining 
preached acceptably June 6, coming direct- 
ly from the Superintendents’ Council at 
Buffalo. Miss Eleanor Bonner, Swarth- 
more, ’25, who has been teaching the past 
year, will enter St. Lawrence University 
in the fall for a special one-year course 
preparatory to work as a pastor’s assist- 
ant. 


and Interests 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs.—-Rev. L. J. Richards, 
pastor. Memorial Day services at this 
church were attended by the American 
Legion, Auxiliary and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Mr. Richards preached an inspir- 
ing sermon, and the music was very fine. 
Seated side by side during the service 
were two veterans of the Civil War—one 
a Union soldier and one a Confederate. 
The church was crowded. All the winter 
season our church has been filled, many 
coming from neighboring towns and cities. 
The Inness paintings are attracting visitors 
to the church every day even now, when 
the tourist season is supposed to be over 
for afew summer months. Mrs. Richards 
is in attendance each afternoon during the 
week to interpret the paintings. 


Maine 


Pittsfield.—-Rev. F. L. Cann, pastor. 
Our church slogan for the season just clos- 
ing has been “Our Young People,’ and 
they have been much and helpfully in 
evidence throughout the church year, 
providing and serving at Sunday school, 
Boy Scout and parish suppers; furnishing 
chorus music for special occasions; run- 
ning a series of Sunday evening services 
with illustrated lectures and choruses 
during three of the winter months; en- 
tertaining local interdenominational re- 
ligious gatherings; selling tickets for 
Ladies’ Society shows, and in other ways 
proving themselves a decidedly influential 
and helpful force in our church life. Our 
Boy Scouts’ treasurer reports receipts of 
$600 during the past two years, and the 
organization to the tune of thirty or more 
is fully equipped for a nine day camping 
experience at Belgrade Lakes this month. 
The secretary of our large Men’s Club 
reports the best average attendance this 
season of the three years of the club’s 
existence. Among its other activities the 
club financed, at the cost of $150, a pub- 
lic lecture of MacMillan’s first officer, 
Robinson, contributed $150 to the church 
treasury, and has recently voted $75 to 
cover the expense of four boys and an adult 
leader to the Y. M. C. A. church con- 
ference. The church organization made a 
special Easter offering of $365, and the 
Ladies’ Society, after a successful year, 
has already organized a full quota of com- 
mittees for the entertainment of the State 
Convention in September. The pastor 
has been more or less busy with outside 
addresses, including memorial and bacca- 
laureate addresses within the month. 


Massachusetts 
Saugus.—Rev. Ezekiel Stevens, pastor. 
The Saugus church celebrated several 
events on May 22 to 23, 1926, by appro- 
priate services. The minister arranged 


to commemorate the building of the pres- 
ent church and its dedication on May 24, 
1860, the centennial of the Universalist 
church, it having become an independent 
body in 1826, and the 190th anniversary 
of the organization of the First Congrega- 
tional Society and parish in Saugus, 17386. 
These services were opened on Saturday 
afternoon by the dedication of the com- 
munity pulpit. This pulpit was placed on 
the church lawn, through the work of 
Mr. Pennoyer, by the Universalist Men’s 
Club. It is a really artistic board, and the 
first poster bore the statement by the 
late Chas. L. Hutchinson. The Saturday 
evening address was by Dr. F. W. Per- 
kins of Lynn. The services were all largely 
attended and many former resicents were 
here for the reunion. It was a most in- 
teresting and delightful event in the history 
of the Saugus church. The beginning of 
this church dates from July 1, 1736, when 
one William Taylor conveyed to Thomas 
Cheever, Jonathan Waite and John Waite, 
“for divers good causes and considerations, 
but more especially to encourage the build- 
ing of a meeting-house for the public wor- 
ship of God.” Within two years from this 
event the first Congregational society and 
parish in Saugus was organized, and for 
nearly ninety years it was the center of 
common interest for all. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century theological dis- 
cussions began to disturb the thinking 
people. John Murray had settled in 
Gloucester and during the pastorate of 
William Frothingham, who came to Saugus 
in 1804, Universalism was frequently 
preached. With the coming of his succes- 
sor, Joseph Emerson, who founded the 
Saugus Female Seminary in 1821, a pro-~ 
nounced Universalist was settled over the 
parish. It was not, however, until 1826, 
that opposition to this preaching caused 
two churches to “grow where one had 
been before.’”’ The Universalists continued 
to worship in the old building erected in 
1738, until 1856. In 1860 the present 
church was erected. Among those who took 
part in the dedication, on May 24, 1860, 
were H. W. Rugg, C. A. Skinner, J. W. 
Hanson, T. J. Greenwood and A. A. 
Miner. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev.|Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting 
held the last of! May, Mr. Dwight True 
was elected moderator, and the various 
reports indicated a busy and successful 
year. The budget was the largest in the 
history of the church. ‘Family Night,” 
which is regularly observed every Wednes- 
day evening during the church year, will 
be continued next season under the 
direction of the Women’s Guild. This isa 
unique social feature which has been found 
exceedingly helpful in’'this parish. The 
Y. P. C. U. recently presented a play, 
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“Hurry, Hurry, Hurry!” for the benefit 
of their Convention Fund. It was splen- 
didly supported by the church people and 
about $160 profit realized. The young 
people have undertaken to raise $225 tc 
defray their delegates’ expenses to Phila- 
delphia, and it now looks as if that amount 
will be exceeded. June 13 the Union 
was entertained at the cottage of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Replogle, on Williams 
Lake, where an impressive sunset devo- 
tional service was held. More than thirty 
attended this meeting, making the jour- 
ney in automobiles, leaving immediately 
after the morning service. 
* * 

BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 
possessed a flair for the dramatic, and all 

exhibited a high degree of courage. 

Given these six ingredients, would 
one necessarily have a political leader? 
Of course not. As Merriam well knows, 
there are many other factors, some of 
which baffle analysis. But it is of value, 
if we would make democracy workable, 
to push analysis just as far as it will go. 
Merriam has made a beginning. More- 
over, he has given us fair and penetrating 
studies of four prominent Americans. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE RESERVATIONS 


It is not too early to be making reserva- 
tions at Murray Grove. Write to Miss 
Mary E. Spencer, clerk, whose address 
until July 15 will be 1151 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. After that date she 
will receive mail at the Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

* * 


THE SECRETARY’S DATES 


The General Secretary, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, has made the following engagements: 

June 16-17. Iowa State Convention, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

June 20. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, to preach. 

June 21-27. Institute, Lombard Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois. 

June 29-July 2. Institute, Camp Hill, 
Alabama. 

July 4. Atlanta, Georgia, preaching in 
the Liberal Christian Church. 

July 10-24. Camp Devens, Mass. 

July 25-31. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

August 1. Gorham, N. H., to preach. 

August 2-6. Institute, Murray Grove, 
N.J. 

* * 
CLAYTON MEMORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The initial meeting of the Clayton Me- 
morial Association was held Sunday, 
May 30, in the Woodington (N.C.) church, 
with 250 in attendance. Mr. Wood 
preached on “‘Universalism” at the eleven 
o’clock service and at 2.20 on “The Cleans- 
ing Blood—Its Meaning and ° Applica- 
tion.’”’ A picnic dinner was served on the 
grounds in true Southern style. The 
offering at the morning service was applied 
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to the quota of the two churches (Kinston 
and Woodington) for the five year pro- 
gram. It is expected that a series of meet- 
ings will be held in the Woodington church 
Aug. 22 to 29, with Rev. O. F. Alvord as 
preacher. Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald is ex- 
pected to assist during the series. The 
Kinston budget set for last year at $800 
seems more than likely to be reached, and 
it is suggested that we aim at $1,000 for 
the next convention year, with a monthly 
contribution of $40 to the W. N. M. A. 
If this is done it will mean a 100 per cent 
increase since March a year ago to the 


Women’s Board. 
* * 


FROM THE CHURCH OF THE MES- 
SIAH 


The Vestry of-the Church of the Mes- 
siah have. voted to keep “open house” for 
you, your fellow-members in the Y. P, 
C. U., all the Comrades and Mission Cir- 
clers and the Ladies’ Aiders and the Sun- 
day School lads and lassies, as well as the 
grown ups, and every official and worker 
beneath our roof will give you a hearty 
welcome. 

‘You are coming to the city where lies 
buried George ce Benneville, whose 
preaching of Universalism antedates that 
of John Murray. Perhaps you will make a 
pilgrimage to his grave. 

This city also heard the silver tongue of 
Murray, who spoke so persuasively that 
many were convinced, especially among the 
Baptists. Indeed, the first avowedly 
Universalist church was called the Society 
of Universal Baptists. 

Here also Elhanan Winchester ploughed 
and sowed, and Abel C. Thomas, and 
many others. 

While Philadelphia has always been a 
City of Churches, yet it has never been 
good soil for Universalism, although plenty 
of seed has been sown. This may seem 
passing strange in the City of Brotherly 
Love. 

However, the stress and strain of the 
years have strengthened in the two 
churches the moral fibers of fidelity, and 
have dug deep in them unfailing springs of 
spiritual ardor and unquenchable faith. 

The Church of the Restoration, where 
a portion of your sessions will be held, has 
a history no less honorable than that of the 
Church of the Messiah. In fact if some of 
those good folks should speak out in meet- 
ing and declare that their church is twenty- 
five years older and in their opinion its 
career has been more notable and produc- 
tive of good, I would not say them nay. 
They are a splendid, loyal folk, led by one 
of our most lovable and long-tried and 
efficient ministers, and among his pred- 
ecessors are names that shine brightly in 
our sky, such as that of our sainted Dr. 
Frederick Bisbee and Dr. J. Clarence Lee, 
now of Gloucester, Mass. 

Messiah Church is glad to be co-host 
with the Church of the Restoration. 

Speaking for herself, she would say that 


she was born seventy-six years ago on 
April 23 last. The days of her childhood 
and youth were spent at the corner of 
Juniper and Locust Streets, where she 
grew and prospered greatly under the 
leadership of Rev. Henry Bacon, Rev. I. D. 
Williamson, D. D., Rey. Lewis L. Briggs, 
Rev. E. G. Brooks, D. D., and Rev. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser, D. D. 

When she had rounded out two-score 
years it seemed best that she should seek 
another habitation, and hemce she took up 
her abode “‘out in the country,” as people 
declared at the time, in the edifice at the 
corner of Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue. We think it is rather nice and 
hope you will enjoy it. 

This sketch should not close without a 
word of appreciation for the splendid 
service of Dr. Sweetser, devoted, per- 
sistent, forceful, successful minister for 
forty-one years, and our honored William. 
H. Hart, Jr., for forty years a Sunday 
school superintendent, whose peer would 
be difficult to find. Dr. Sweetser will 
greet you. Mr. Hart is our inspiring 
memory. 

H. E. Benton. 


If you arrive at North Philadelphia 
Station, take any car in front of the 
station going south (to the right) and ride 
to Montgomery Avenue. Walk one square 
east (to the left). 

From Broad Street Station walk west 
one square on Market Street to 16th 
Street and take any car north to Mont- 
gomery Avenue. Walk two squares east 
(to the right). 1 

From Reading Terminal, walk one square 
west to 13th Street. Take any car going 
north to Montgomery Avenue. Walk 
one square west (to your left). 

From Baltimore and Ohio Station, take 
any car east in front of station (to the 
right), transfer to cars north on 138th 
Street; then as above. 

It will obviously be impossible for us to 
meet all trains, but we will have informa- 
tion as above at all Travelers’ Aid desks. 

The church telephone number is Dia- 


mond 3945. If you need our help, call us. 
* * 
BOSTON TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Over $150 was made at the Rummage 
Sale held recently by the Boston Tubercu- 
losis Association Auxiliary at the South 
Bay Union. 

Miss Bernice W. Billings, executive 
secretary, and Mrs. John D. Henry were 
in charge of the sale, assisted by Mrs. 
Gerardo Balboni, Mrs. Lother Nash, Mrs. 
Reginald Heber White, Mrs. F. E. Good- 
rich, Mrs. Julia C. Newell, Mrs. A. S. 
Gauvin and the members of the Auxiliary. 
Most of the larger department stores and 
specialty shops contributed, as well as 
many individuals. 

The money raised is used entirely for the 
benefit of Prendergast Preventorium’in 
Mattapan. Eventually it is hoped that 
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the Auxiliary will become a definite in- 
depencent organization such zs the Asso- 
ciation itself. In this way it will be better 
able to assist the needs of the Boston Tu- 
kerculosis Association. 

Mrs. John D. Henry wishes to thank 
the teopie and stores for their generous 
ec-operation with the affairs held by the 
Auxiliary, and the newspapers for the very 
good notices given each event. 


Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fourteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Church of the Messiah and the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., begin- 
ning on Friday evening, July 9, 1926, and contin- 
uing until Tuesday afternoon, July 138. The business 
sessions, at which matters of importance in regard 
to finances, policies and philanthropies will be con- 
sidered, will be held on Monday, July 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Program 


July 9, 7.30 p. m. Get-Together with five-min- 
ute addresses by national and state officers. Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, leader. 

July 10,9 a.m. Institute: ‘Earliest Years in Re- 
ligious Education,’’ Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
9.55. Institute: “‘Teaching through the Story,” 
Mrs. Mabel O. Todd. 10.45. Institute: “The Young 
People’s Council,”” Mrs. Nellie E. Friend. 11.35. 
Institute: ‘‘Financing the Sunday School,” Mr. Al- 
bert H. Homans. 

July 10, 7.30 p.m. ‘Contrasting Pictures in Chris- 
tian Missions,” Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. ‘‘The 
Future of the Near East,’’ Mr. Levon N. Zenian. 
“The General Association Afield,’”?’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. 

July 11, 10.30 a. m. Occasional sermon, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. 12. Sunday school, with 
convention visitors as teachers, Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
acting superintendent. 

July 11, evening. “Religious Education in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ Mr. Robert D. Towne. ‘A 
Practical Program for Peace,’’ Mr. Frederick W. 
Libby, Secretary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War. 

The above mee’ings are all at the Church of the 
Messiah. 

July 12, 9 a. m. Institute: “The Views of the 
Board of Religious Education,’ Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, D. D. 10 o’clock. Business. 

July 12, 2 p. m.- Business. 3.45. Address: ‘“‘The 
Rights of the American Child,” Miss Nan F. Weeks. 

July 12, 7.30 p.m. “Dollars for the Kingdom,” 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 8.15. ‘Your Marching Or- 
ders,” Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

July 13, 9 a.m. Group Conference: ‘‘The Mis- 
sionary Impulse and Its Expression,’’ Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis. Group Conference: ‘Church School Ad- 
ministration,’’ Mr. Carl Senn. 10. Group Confer- 
ence: ““Handwork’”’ (illustrated by the Salem ex- 
hibit), Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. Group Confer- 
ence: ‘‘The Young People’s Christian Unsion and 
the Sunday School,’Miss Ruth Owens. 11. Group 
Conference: “‘A Consistent Curriculum,” Rev. 
Laura B. Galer. Group Conference: ‘‘A Period of 
Worship,”’ Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

These meetings are at the Church of the Restora- 
tion. - 

Tuesday evening, July 18. The Young People’s 
Christian Union holds its opening session at this 
time. It is greatly to be desired that our attend- 
ants shall remain for as much of the other convention 
as is possible, thus manifesting sincere interest in the 
work and welfare of our indispensable allies. 

wo 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) wi!l be held at Philadelphia, 


Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 
This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 
Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
Bice 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of George F. Magraw has been 
authorized. A letter of transfer to New Jersey has 
been given Rev. Edna M. Bonser, who has been 
restored to fellowship. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The Women’s Missionary Association of Vermont 
and Province of Quebee will meet in the Univer- 
salist church at Brattleboro, Tuesday, June 29. 


Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
€5:% 


FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 


Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 

Opening, July 23. 

W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 

Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 

Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 

Details of the programs will be announced soon. 

Copies of ‘‘The Ferry Beacher,” giving informa- 
tion concerning the 1926 season, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 43 
Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 

Fe FY 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Meets at Camp Hill, Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses in Bible Study, Teaching 
Methods, Church History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, ete. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 
Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 
ek 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 


Cincinnati—Rey. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 


and wave lengths. 
ees 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Allen Brown has been transferred to New 
Hampshire. 
The ordination of Miss Marguerite G. Pearman 
has been authorized. 
G. W’. Sias, Secretary. 
¥S oe, 
MEALS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The Committee on Meals and Banquet for the 
National Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association and the Young People’s Christian 
Union announces that it has made all arrangements 
for the serving of dinners and suppers from Mon- 
day, July 12, to Sunday, July 18, inclusive. Alse for 
the banquet of the Young People’s Christian Union 
on Saturday evening, July 17. 

Watch next issue for complete details. 

Franz Lau, Chairman. 


YOUTH PEACE CONFERENCE 


A youth peace eonference under the auspices of 
the New England Fellowship of Youth for Peace, a 
convocation for the training of youth in peace lead- 


ership, will be held at the Wright Tavern, Concord, 


Mass., June 19-July 4, 1926. 
Among the conference leaders will be Prof. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Prof. Henry R. Mussey, Norman 


Thomas, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Prof. O. B. 
Gerig, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, and others. 

A large attendance of young men and women in- 
terested in the peace movement is assured, but there 
is still room for a few more. Those desiring to attend 
should write Miss Miriam Keeler, Secretary, 6 Byron 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Married 


Crosby-Ward.—In North Orange, Mass., May 
24, by Rev. C. F. MeIntire, Robert Daniel Crosby 
and Mrs. Cora May Ward, both of Orange. 


Obituary 
Charles H. Chamberlain 


Charles Henry Chamberlain died on June 4 aboard 
the S. S. Mauretania just as the ship was docking at 
New York, where his daughter awaited him on the 
pier. He was completing a cruise around the world 
which he began in January, and which he greatly 
enjoyed until he was suddenly stricken with pneu- 
monia as he crossed the Atlantic. 

He came of a loyal Universalist family in those 
old days when it took real heroism to be a liberal in 
religion. He was the son of Orason and Lucinda 
Lewis Chamberlain, born in Pratt’s Hollow, N. Y., 
Sept. 12, 1851. His boyhood was spent in Dubuque, 
Ia., and his young manhood in Chicago. There he 
married, in 1876, Helena Gorton, who died in 1917. 
After several years of ranching in Kansas he moved 
to Galesburg, Ill., in order to educate his daughters 
at Lombard College, whieh his brother had attended 
during the Civil War. After the death of Mrs. 
Chamberlain he lived with his two daughters, Mrs. 
Gail Porter of New Britain, Conn., and Mrs. Harold 
Miller of Long Beach, California, who survive him. 
He also leaves four grandsons. 

An article in the Galesburg Republican-Reygister 
says: “‘Mr. Chamberlain was one of a large company 
to take the world cruise on the Laconia and went 
aboard the ship at Cuba. E. R. Drake of this city 
joined the exeursionists at Los Angeles and from 
that time on was the close companion of the former 
Galesburg man. Mr. Drake said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was the most loved man on the ship and 
that he performed little courtesies that endeared him 
to all. 

“In 1892 he came to Galesburg as secretary of the 
Purington Paving Brick Company, which position 
he held for some time and subsequently for a number 
of years was its treasurer. Likewise he became a 
stockholder in the Farmers’ and Mechanics Bank. 
Mr. Chamberlain served several terms as alderman 
of the Third Ward and was known for his upright 
position and his moral firmness. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Galesburg Club, and was esteemed for 
his social qualities. His many kind acts earned him 
many friends.” 

One of the absorbing interests of his life was the 
Universalist Church. He helped to found our 
churches in Dubuque and in Englewood, Ill., and 
for more than twenty years was a devoted and un- 
tiring worker in the church at Galesburg. While 
living in Connecticut he went each Sunday to the 
Meriden church, twelve miles away, and in Florida 
traveled almost as far to attend the Universalist 
services in Miami. He was an enthusiastic member 
of the Universalist Comrades, and attended all the 
national conventions of the church. He was a man 
of high ideals, and his sweet kindliness and interest 
in others endeared him to all who knew him. A 
host of friends in every part of the country will 
mourn his loss. 

Funeral services were held in Chicago on June 9 
and were conducted by Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, his 
friend for many years. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages roto 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


1 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


| Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Secretarial. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skafing, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Sclentific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING?:SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHCOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fep 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmdsphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod{oug 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towa. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasor- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


| A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Mr. Newlywed and his wife had called 
upon the estate agent with a view to the 
purchase of a house. After running his eye 
down the list, he hesitated over one very 
glowing announcement. 

“T think this would suit you, sir,” said 
the agent. “It’s only a stone’s throw from 
the tram cars.” 

“Ye-es,’”’ returned Newlywed; 
turning to his wife, he commented: 

“After all, dear, it would give us some- 
thing to do of an evening. We could sit in 
the house and throw stones at the cars!’’— 
Exchange. 


? 


then, 


* * 


Heywood Broun says in his column in 
the World: ‘‘As a child of five I spent three 
summers on a Massachusetts farm.” 
Three summers in one year! No child of 
five should be indulged to that extent. 
This is probably the reason why we are 
not having any summer this year. 

ack 

Ask your doctor from which will you 
receive most nourishment from poultry 
that has been killed from three to six 
months and packed on ice for the same 
length of time or from the farmer that is 
killed after you ordered it.—Circular of a 
Yonkers (N. Y.) poultry market. 

* * 

“Sistah Jones, I’se takin’ up a col- 
lection fo’ de benefit of our worthy pastah,”’ 
exclaimed one of the brethren. “‘You know 
he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a church down 
in Mobile, an’ we thought we’d get together 
and give him a little momentum.’’—The 
Churchman. 

* * 

“How many men are there in the fresh- 
man class?”’ 

“About sixty.” 

“Tsithatall?”’ 

“Yes, but the rest will grow up even- 
tually.”’— Yale Record. 

Hat Check Girl: ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
give me a tip?) Why, the champion tight- 
wad of the town gives me a dime!” 

Trascible Old Gentleman: ‘‘He does? 
Well, gaze upon the new champion.” 
Yellow Jacket. 

* * 

Green: “At table I always try to follow 
the motto: ‘Eat and leave off hungry.’ ” 

Gourmand: “Humph! To my mind 
that’s about as sensible as to wash and 
leave off dirty.”—Boston Transcript. 

“What do you charge for a ticket to 
Podunk?” 

“We don’t charge anything. You pay 
cash or walk.”— Northwestern Purple Par- 
rot. 

* * 

John: “Sir, I would like to marry your 
daughter.”’ 

Pater: ‘‘Absolutely, NO.” 

John: “Why, what’s the matter with 
her?”—The Tiger. 


The Papers of John Pererin. 
By one of the great preachers of our time. 


The Image of God and Other Sermons. 
By Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D. Price $1.50. 


Seeing Straight in the Sunday School. 


A Layman’s Religion. 


Bibles. 


Teachers’ Bible. 
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New Books and Good Books 


Hope Victoria at the Helm. A story of a Twentieth Century Church 


School. 


By George Ezra Huntley. $1.50. 


Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. 
best of the “Front Porch Studies.” 
By Dorothy Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. 


Rediscovered Countries. 


can clergymen. 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton, D. D. Price $2.50. 
The Little Corner Never Conquered. The story of the American Red 


Cross work for Belgium. 
By John van Schaick, Jr. 


A frank, fearless and straightforward declara- 
tion of what present-day liberal Christian theology actually is. 
By Frank D. Adams, D. D. Price $1.00. 


Best Sermons 1925. Twenty recent, sermons by representative Ameri- 


Price $1.50. 
The meditations of a modern mystic. 


Including the © 
Price $2.00.. 


Price $1.00. 


: 


By Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. Price $1.25. 


By Nellie E. Friend. Price $1.00. 


By Arthur Nash. Price $1.25. 


TheS. O.S. Callof Youth. For all parents and teachers. 
The Golden Rule in Business. The story of an industrial miracle. 


Did Jesus Mean It? Christianity in terms of modern life. 


By Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D. Price $1.00. 


By Hon. Roger S. Galer. 


A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Price $1.00. 


Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. 


By Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D. Price $1.00. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 


Testaments. Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, silk cloth, 


45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; leather, 60 cents. 


young people and adults, $2.25. 


Large clear type. 
leather, overlapping edges, size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches, 
King James or American Standard version. 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and maps, leather, over- 
lapping edges, size 8 1-2 x 5 2-8 inches. 


$1.75. Larger size for 


Concordance and Helps, real 
Hither the 
$4.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


A Layman’s Religion 


By Roger Sherman Galer 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 


terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
of life. 


Price, $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


